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HE history of the world in all past time 

(save only its original resolution from chaos 
to order) presents nothing so grand, imposing 
and wonderful as the discovery and settlement 
of the western continent. It may be consid- 
ered, indeed, rather a creation, than a discov- 
ery ; for it brought into being states and do- 
minions and empires, and first nourished on 
its virgin soil that hardy race who recollected 


Well 


fore, was immeasurably distanced here. 
are the descendants of the original emigrants 
entitled to point to the achievements of their 
fathers as the noblest deeds in the annals of 
time ; for all that history records of the mi- 
grations and conquests of tribes and nations, 
that tradition tells of kingdoms won and na- 
tions subdued, nay, fable and fiction, in their 
wildest imaginings, never approached the 





tyranny only to resolve on freedom, The ) wonderful story of a trackless ocean traversed 
gales of western forests, full of the inspiration din frail and petty vessels,a new world dis- 
caught in their swift flight across their native ) covered, a hundred nations subdued by a mere 
wilds, fanned that flame of independence, { handful of men, millions of acres redeemed 


whose silent promptings and open opposition, 
so largely contributed to people our shores. 
All of heroism, all of romance, all of daring 
adventure which the world had ever seen be- 


* We are much pleased that we have it in our 
power to place before the reader this interesting 
outline of the first settlement of Maryland. As 
an evidence of its merit, we have only to state 
that, having delivered it as a lecture before the 
Carroll Institute in Philadelphia, the author was 
solicited and induced to repeat it in the same 
city. The publication of the article at this mo- 
ment may serve to prepare the public ‘mind, and 
to kindle a congenial feeling for the joyous com- 
memoration of the landing of the Pilgrims, which 
is to take place on the 1Uth of May, in St. Ma- 
ry’s county, Md. 

The authorities that have been consulted, are 


principally Bacon’s Laws of Maryland, Hezard’s ( 


Collection of Colonial Papers, Fuller’s Worthies 

of Yorkshire, Loyd’s State Worthies, McMahon, 

oe Graham, Chalmers, Neal’s Puritans, 
c.—Eb. 


Vor. I.—No. 4. 


from fruitless nature to teeming cultivation 
and peace and civilization, plenty and pros- 
perity in less than two centuries, succeeding 
to war and barbarism, famine and distress. 
The work still goes on, and each succeeding 
( generation wonders at the progress. It is the 
(interminable journey of him, who in circum- 
navigating the globe, finds that the horizon 
for ever recedes as he advances. In the in- 
ducements to this enterprise and in the means 
of its accomplishment, the agents and the 
policy of their operations were widely differ- 

/ ent. 
If human knowledge could discern the fu- 
) ture, it might have been supposed that such 
( diversity would not have existed: for in the 


) preparations for the voyage of Columbus, in 


/ his acts when the hope became the certainty 
2A 
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sedulously attended to, and he graduated at 
the University of Oxford, having been a mem- 
ber of Trinity College. His talents, and more 
especially practical business habits, early ob- 
tained the notice and patronage of Sir Robert 
Cecil, the great earl of Salisbury, the friend 
of Sir Walter Raleigh and minister of Eliza- 
beth and James. He was employed as Ce- 
cil’s private secretary, became secretary to 


of discovery, in the first title granted in Amer- 
ica and in the efforts immediately made for its 
inhabitants, there was a unity of generous and 
benevolent feeling and action, which will for 
ever reflect lustre on those who planned, aided 
and effected the first voyage across the Atlan- 
tic. 

There seem to be men specially created for 
all the various exigencies of human affairs. 
The changes of the world never cease for) the Privy Council, was knighted and finally 
want of agents competent to their fulfilment ( appointed Secretary of State. He sat in Par- 
and direction; for the doctrine of political ) liament, first for his native county and after- 
economy, that demand regulates supply, ap- ( wards for the University of Oxford. On the 
plies to mind as well as matter. Thus we find § high road to the first offices of state, the friend 
that in the reclamation and settlement of this ) of the king and of the king’s favorite, he 
hemisphere, master-spirits rose, as if by ma- { paused, for a moment, in the pursuits of this 
gic, to fulfil their destiny. Whether the arts ) life to contemplate the next. He found that 
of peace or war, science or common sense, § there was neither unity of belief nor charity 
prowess or policy, boldness or caution were ) of practice among the numerous sects into 
demanded for each detail of the grand result, ( which, even at that early time, the Reforma- 
some one was ever at hand endowed with the ) tion had divided those who were reformed. 
very qualities required. The names of Ra-( He knew that but one could be right, for truth 
leigh, Delaware, Baltimore, Penn, Winthrop, ) is ever a unit, and each assured him that all 
Smith, Berkely, Williams, Mason, Gorges, ( the others were wrong. Buffeted and tossed 
Carteret, Oglethorpe, embrace but a portion of ) in the storms of controversy, he found a se- 
the glorious catalogue of these rare beings.{ cure haven in the bosom of the Catholic 
They were not all so good, as great ; but there Church. Soon as conviction converted doubt 
was perhaps altogether less of human frailty : into certainty, he resigned his office, ceasing 
than usually taints the characters of conquer- to be the servant of his king in order to be- 
ors and founders of governments; for too oft- come the servant of his God. He discarded 
en splendor of intellect is but the gargeous (the emoluments of earth for the rewards of 
covering which conceals depravity of‘ heart. 2 heaven, and exchanged the bright hopes of 
And these great eras of convulsions in poli- ‘ the present for the unfading certainties of the 
tics, of some nations the death, of others the ‘lan He openly avowed his recantation, 
birth, have ever developed the greatest minds. ) professed his conversion, and became a genu- 
But as the thunder most majestic and light- ( ine worshipper at the shrine of truth. 
ning most sublime are at the same time most) James, a high churchman from policy as 
terrible and destructive, so heroes sometimes § well as principle, was never obnoxious to his 
derive their sublime majesty from the terri- ) Catholic subjects, and they respected him as 
ble destruction which they inflict on the hu- the son of a martyr and the undoubted heir 
manrace. There are other moral conquerors to the crown. Their good feeling was recip- 
whose path is marked not by blood, but bless- | rocated, and this general liberality, combined 
ings. Some of those named were distin- ) with personal kindness for Calvert, enabled 
guished for all those virtues, which, when ‘ him to retain aseat in the Privy Council and 
fully developed, constitute perfection; and ) led to his advancement to the barren honor of 
first among the foremost were the Calverts, {an Irish title. His associates, Cecil, Raleigh, 
the illustrious founders of the province of Ma- and others, and more especially his connec- 
ryland. tion with the London Company of Adven- 

George, the first Lord Baltimore, was of a) turers, to whom James granted, in 1606, all 
reputable, but not distinguished family of } the territory extending from Cape Fear to 
Yorkshire in England. His education was what is now the southern line of Maryland, had 








/ 
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fully impregnated him with those ardent hopes 
of the success of the western settlements 
which then pervaded England. He obtained 
a grant of part of Newfoundland, to which he 
gave the name of Avelon in imitation of Old 
Avelon in Somersetshire, wherein Glasson- 
bury stands, the first fruits of Christianity in 
Britain, as the other was in that part of Amer- 
ica. After two voyages and unceasing dan- 
gers and difficulties a settlement was effected. 
On his second visit he recovered more than 
twenty ships which had been taken by the 
French, and captured several of the enemy’s 
vessels. He continued this plantation till his 
death ; but finding the soil barren, the climate 
unfavorable, and the place exposed to the at- 
tacks of the French, he turned his attention to 
Virginia, and visited it with the intention of 
making it his abode. Immediately on his ar- 
rival the Assembly required him to take the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy. To the 
forther he did not object, and in vain endeav- 
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should be executed by their authority. Li- 
cense was given to the subjects of Great Brit- 
ain to emigrate to this colony, and to organize 
an armed force for their protection; they were 
to remain liege men of the king and enjoy all 
the privileges of British subjects. Freedom 
of export and import was guaranteed. The 
proprietary was invested with all the powers 
of governor and general, authorized to repel 
invasions and to declare martial law. Power 
was given to impose by law taxes and subsi- 
dies on articles imported or exported, the pro- 
duct of which taxes was given to the proprie- 
tary for ever, and it was covenanted on the 
part of the king that neither he nor his suc- 
cessors should ever it »pose customs, quotas, 
taxes or contributions on the people, their 
property, or their merchantable commodities 
laden within the province. The entire docu- 
ment exhibits not less the strong attachment 
to popular liberty than the political wisdom 
and foresight of its author. It stands alone in 





ored to induce the authorities to modify the { the list of American colonial papers. The 
latter. They insisted that he should absolute- ) last condition referred to looked far into fu- 
ly renounce the spiritual authority of the Pope ( turity, anticipated and guarded against those 
and disown him as the head of the Church. ? tax laws of the British Parliament which, more 
He refused, and it became necessary that he s than a century afterwards, roused to resistance 
should, at once, leave the colony. Wandering ) all the colonies and resulted in that memora- 
in search of an asylum, he explored the shores ( ble Declaration of Independence which is but 
of the Chesapeake bay, and finding the coun- ) the extension of the principles embraced in 
try unsettled and admirably adapted to his pur- ( this charter. 

poses, he instantly returned to England to pro-{ Before it had passed through the necessary 
cure the grant of it. A favorite of the royal / forms, Lord Baltimore died in London on the 
family, sustained by considerations of import- ‘| 15th of April, 1632, in the 53d year of his age; 
ant services, distinguished for his untiring en- / lying buried (says Fuller) in the chancel of 
terprise, respected for his high moral worth, | St. Dunstan’s in the west, leaving his son, the 
he found no difficulty in procuring from the Right Hon. Cecil Calvert, heir to his honor, 
son of his former master (the unfortunate ‘ estate and noble disposition. He has left a 
Charles) a grant of the province of Maryland. ) character worthy of all admiration. For wis- 
This instrument contains internal evidence / dom, justice and virtue, for heroism, persever- 
that it was*prepared by Calvert, and the fact ance and fidelity, for sobriety, moderation and 
is asserted by more than one writer. By it charity he has been rarely equalled and never 
the rights of the proprietor and the liberties of surpassed. ‘The writers of his own time speak 
the people are carefully guarded, while the ( of him unanimously in the most exalted lan- 
interests of the crown, excepting as connected guage. Fuller (a Protestant divine in 1660) 
with the protection of the infant colony, are says that “he was of rare virtue, for that 
almost forgotten. It provides that the neces- ( when he became a Roman Catholic he at once 
sary laws, not repugnant but agreeable, so far ) resigned the chief secretaryship which he had 
as might be, to those of England, should be? filled so well; finding that he must either be 
enacted by the freemen of the province or) wanting in his trust or violate his conscience 
their delegates chosen for that purpose, ~~ in discharging the office.” Loyd, a writer of 
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about the same period, declares that “his? 


public spirit consulted not his private profit, 
but, the enlargement of Christianity and the 
king’s dominions in that his ancient, primitive 
and heroic work of planting the world.” 
« Though he was a Catholic, yet kept he him- 
self sincere and disengaged from all interests, 
and though a man of great judgment, yet not 
obstinate in his sentiments, but taking as great 
pleasure in hearing others’ opinions as in de- 
livering his own while he heard, moderated 
and censured.” 

«« He carried a digested and exact account 
of affairs to his master every night, and took 
to himself the pains to examine the letters 
which related to any interest that might be 
any ways considerable. He was the only 
statesman that, being engaged to a decayed 
party, yet managed his business with that 
high respect for all sides, that all who knew 
him applauded him, and none that had any 
thing to do with him complained of him.” 


‘*He was freedom’s champion ; one of those 
The few in number who had not o’erstept 
The charter to chastise which she bestows 
On such as wield her weapons. He had kept 
The whiteness of his soul and thus men o’er him 
wept.” 


But it is not our task to write the eulogy of 
Calvert. Ages since it was indelibly inscrib- 


ed by more than mortal power on the walls of 


the Eternal temple, that temple wherein, now 
and forever, are assembled that glorious army 
of sufferers, whose passport to Paradise was 
written with their blood or heard in their 
sighs, who have shed lustre even on those 
black pages of English history which record 
their persecutions. 

The name of Cecil, the eldest son and heir, 
was substituted for George in the patent, and 
the grant was fully completed on the 20th of 
June, 1632, not however without remonstrance 
from the agents of Virginia who endeavored, 


unsuccessfully, to convince the Privy Council 


that the territory of that colony was invaded 
by the boundaries affixed to Maryland. The 
second Baltimore seems to have inherited with 
his title and fortunes all his father’s virtues, 
talents and designs, though he lacked that bold 


heroism which distinguished him. The one 





only planned, the other could both plan and 
execute. As soon as the grant was confirmed 
he commenced preparations for the settlement 
of the colony. Remaining in England him- 
self, the care of the transportation and settle- 
ment of emigrants was confided to his brother 
Leonard, who was endowed with all the pow- 
ers necessary for the performance of the trust. 
As the great object was to provide a refuge 
from persecution for those of the faith then 
proscribed in England, the original emigrants 
were Catholics. Unfortunate at home they 
sought a spot in which they could embrace the 
altar, and find an inviolable refuge from the 
fury of the wicked and the merciless. They 
hastened to a soil consecrated to Freedom in 
the name of Religion. On Saint Cecilia’s day 
in the year 1633, they sailed with a gentle but 
favorable gale from the Isle of Wight, to the 
number of about two hundred, mostly gentle- 
men of standing and substance. Their ves- 
sels were two in number, a small pinnace of 
forty tons, and a ship of four hundred, called 
the Ark and Dove, a name emblematical of 
the peaceful means by which they sought se- 
curity for conscience even to banishment. As 
they sailed smoothly and tranquilly, with sails 
expanded, like the white wings of the bird of 
hope, from home and kindred to the wilder- 
ness and savage, who, recollecting their mo- 
tives, will hesitate to acknowledge that they 
must have felt the true martyr spirit. There 
are martyrs who neither burn nor bleed, but 
suffer a thousand deaths in the prolongation of 
one life. Their sufferings are not the less 
glorious because they lack the dramatic hero- 
ism of those, the grandeur of whose character 
is concentrated in the final scene. The pil- 
grims of Maryland furnished victims of both 
classes. The holy offering of patience and 
suffering for America, commenced on the day 
when to the winds and waves were committed 
our band of emigrants. On board the ship 
were several Jesuits. Where is the spot on 
earth’s surface, however difficult of access or 
dangerous of habitation, to which these inde- 
fatigable messengers of mercy, these zealous 
and accurate scholars have not penetrated ! 
After a long and tempestuous voyage, having 
stopped at Barbadoes, St. Christopher’s and 
Point Comfort, they finally arrived in March, 
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1634, at their destined homes. Following the ( and nations vested in the victors, the sovereign 
example of Columbus, or rather obeying their ) power which had before existed in the abori- 


own pious promptings, they immediately 
erected a cross and returned thanks to God for 
their safety. They purchased from the In- 
dians the necessary land for their present pur- 
poses, and founded the town of St. Mary’s, 
which although it continued to be the capital 
for seventy years, is now levelled with the 
dust. Having arrived in the spring and bought 
the crop of corn then planted in the vicinity 
of St. Mary’s, they were soon able to reap a 
harvest which secured them from want. 
Neither the ladies nor their servants had ever 
before seen the maize of this country, and 
were ignorant of the process by which the 
shining and brittle grains were converted into 
bread. They were soon instructed by the 
good-natured squaws and so well taught, that 
even to this day (as no doubt some of us can 
attest from personal experience) the corn- 
bread, hoe-cakes, johnny-cakes and slap-jacks 
of their successors are a savory nutriment not 
to be despised. 

Time will not permit us to pursue in detail 
the history of the colony. Let us glance at 


land is the “ bright particular star” of colonial 
history; that the justice, intrepidity, virtue, 
humanity, toleration and above all the ardent 
love of liberty which her founders exhibited, 
far surpassed what can be elsewhere found. 
While the sobriety and justice of the Quakers 
in Pennsylvania, the independence and enter- 
prise of the Puritans in New England, the in- 
dustry and perseverance of the Hollanders in 


gines, a doctrine abhorrent to every sentiment 
of natural justice and utterly repudiated by 
the proprietary of Maryland. Not an inch of 
her soil was wrung by force from unoffending 
weakness; not one spot was stained by the 
blood of innocence to gratify the lust of do- 
The governmental power was de- 
rived from their sovereign, but their land titles 
by conveyance from the lawful owners, and 
their settlement was made with the full con- 
sent of the natives. 

On landing, the Indians at Piscataway, 
whose only previous acquaintance with the 
whites, was such as has the lamb with the 
tiger, prepared to give the strangers a hostile 
reception, but learning their pacific and bene- 
volent intentions, the chief boldly stepped on 
board the Governor’s boat, and gave him per- 


minion. 


mission to settle in any part of his dominions. 
What is now St. Mary’s county was immedi- 
ately purchased and payment made, not in fire- 
arms or fire-water, but in hatchets, axes, hoes 
and cloth. In other plantations pretended 
purchases were but bribes of present drunk- 
enness for future slaughter, but here the means 
of tilling the soil and covering their nakedness 
were the substantial benefits conferred. If 
such had been the conduct of all the settlers, 
what protracted contests, what sacrifice of 
human life, what national dishonor, what ter- 
rible offerings on the altar of the Evil One 
might have been avoided! In Massachusetts, 
for example, they were saluted with “* welcome 
Englishmen,” but their first act was to assume 


New York, and the gallantry both in love and | a military organization and to form a warlike 
war of the Cavaliers in Virginia, have found ) alliance with the Wampanoags; as an almost 
historians to record and poets to sing their} necessary result a short time found them en- 
praises, ict us contemplate the purified con-) gaged in a series of sanguinary outrages 
centration of all in the acts of those who first; which scarcely ceased, until by their own 
planted civilization on the shores of the Chesa- ) efforts and the arming of the children of nature 


: . ? 

its salient points, and we shall find that : 
) 

) 

? 


) 
| 
peake. Their justice—the right of conquest } 
by which the weaker become the prey of the 
stronger is fully asserted by the law writers. 
It is the foundation of the royal title in Eng- 
land from the time of William I. It has been 
recognised by grants in this country and by 
the decisions of our courts. This doctrine 
supposed that when a country was overrun 
and its inhabitants subdued, the law of nature 


against each other, they were all driven from 
their homes or slept in the tombs of their an- 
In Pennsylvania and Maryland a 
It is true that In- 


cestors. 
nobler policy was pursued. 


dians no longer exist even in these states, but 
far different might have been the result if 
there had universally existed that kind feeling 
and pacific conduct which adorned the lives of 
Love of peace does not 


Penn and Calvert. 
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imply the cowardice which tamely submits to 
oppression. With this no section of our 
country can be charged. Men who have the 
courage to navigate a trackless ocean and take 
up their abode in desert solitudes or among 
hordes of barbarians, lack not the stern frames 
in which iron hearts are cased. It is the glory 
of Maryland that the hearts of her sons beat 
with the softest emotions towards the whole 
human family. Their sufferings were their 
own, their fortitude was exhibited in them- 





of Maryland. 


to religion, passed from the reigns of Henry 
VIII, to the period of the American settle- 
ments, were not only ingenious specimens of 
the power to inflict moral torture, but were 
accompanied with pains and penalties which 
gave fresh vigor to the rack and countless 
victims to the stake and scaffold. The situa- 
tion of those among the laity who adhered to 
the ancient faith was one of great danger and 
degradation, while the priests were instantly 
exposed to the punishment of traitors. It was 


selves, but their humanity was open to all (a time of fierce persecution, when age and 


men. The only difficulty with the Indians 
was one originating in the ambitious designs 
of William Claiborne of Virginia. It was a 
war,if so it can be called, almost without 
bloodshed; peace, says Bancroft, was soon 
established, promises of friendship inter- 





sex and rank were disregarded, and the desire 
of obtaining freedom in the exercise of reli- 
gious rites became the grand hope of all. In 
emigrating, the companions of Caivert broke 
down the barrier which the state had erected 
between its subjects and their God. They 
were in such circumstances of worldly ease 


changed, and permanent tranquillity secured 

by the prudent legislation of the assembly, ' that all the writers agree in stating, they were 
and the firm humanity of the government.) of a class superior to most of the other colo- 
The pre-emption of the soil was secured to) nists. Their sacrifice for heaven, was not 
Lord Baltimore, the kidnapping of an Indian ) simply abandoning poverty and distress in Eu- 
made a capital offence, and the sale of arms ) rope for poverty and distress in America; but 


prohibited as a felony. The successful issue 
of contests in other parts was marked by the 
humiliation and oppression of the conquered ; 





it was leaving all of earth that sweetens life 
or that the heart holds dear, for the desolation 
of an unknown wilderness. They brought 


here it served to secure their comfort and gua- {| with them their own clergymen, the fathers 


rantee their freedom. Their piety.—Piety 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


White, Altham and others who were endowed 


was the crowning and essential attribute of ( with a genuine apostolic zeal. The former, a 


the illustrious of antiquity. Their classical 
historians sum up their noblest characters by 
according to them “‘ reverence for the Gods.” 
But modern writers, in general, fail to invest 
their men of history with the graceful garb of 
piety. It is certain that religion is a subject 
difficult to speak of before many without giv- 
ing offence to some. But when the church 
and the state, religion and history are con- 
nected tegether, or reciprocally act on each 
other, it is almost impossible in an historical 
investigation to avoid it. It would be wrong 
to do so—still more wrong to palliate what 
cannot be justified, or to detract from the 
merit of men’s works because of their faith. 
Let us, therefore, avoiding dogmas and ab- 
stractions, fearlessly look this matter in the 


face. He who speaks of primitive Maryland, 


must speak of the religion of her first love ; 
not to do so would be trampling on the ashes 
of her saints. In England the laws relating 


NS 


scholar of rare attainments and distinguished 
reputation, left the chair of divinity at Liege 
and went to England, purposely to obtain the 
crown of martyrdom. There, he was charged 
with the conduct of the Maryland Mission, 
and so well fulfilled his duty that, after ten 
years’ labor, he found himself a chained pri- 
soner in an English dungeon. The story of 
the wanderers is the proof of their piety. They 
put themselves under the protection of God 
when they sailed, and lifted their hearts to 
him when the unaccustomed perils of the 
ocean were about to overwhelm their vessel. 
Soon as they landed they reared aloft the em- 
blem of the Christian faith, and prostrate in 
silence forgot their sorrows and sufferings. 
They offered their holy sacrifice in a taberna- 
cle not made with hands—the boundless hori- 
zon their temple—the bright sky its canopy— 
for music, the soft sighing of the summer 
breeze. Surely such a scene as this would 
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invite angel visits and rival celestial loveli- 
ness. Their lives gave evidence of their 
sincerity. The tribunal of penance guarded 
against those crimes which other tribunals are 
instituted to punish. The foundation stones 
of government are too often cemented with 
blood; here, charity was the spotless power 
that secured the patriotism of the people. 
Other governments are born in guilt, but the 
infancy of this province, was like the infancy 
of our race, weak indeed but innocent, and it 
was not till the serpent of religious discord 
entered this modern Eden, that “ the fruit of 
evil which first brought sin and death into the 
world with all our woes” exercised its baneful 
influence. Charity, the white-robed daughter 
of heaven, appeared more beautiful than ever 
in her new asylum. She was seen oftener and 
did more, for, good works which are the true 
eloquence of a good heart, had ample room 
and ready agents for their exercise. Father 
White had always believed that mild means, 
simple arguments and good examples, would 
not fail to convince the heathen, and the result 
proved his wisdom. Several of the natives 
became Christians so soon as they were sufli- 
ciently instructed, and one of the missionaries 
says in writing to Rome, “ the happy disposi- 
tions of the natives when strengthened by | 
divine grace gives hope of a most oe 


ee 





harvest, and supports and animates us in our 
determination of continuing our labors in this 
vineyard.” This harvest was soon reaped. 
Chilomacon, king of the Piscataways, was | 
one of the first fruits of their labors. Rescued 
from the danger of an apparently fatal malady 
by the remedies of father White, his gratitude 
induced him to listen to his instructions: 
which ended in his abandoning the idolatry of 
his race. His family followed his example, 
and the bright sun of the 5th of June, 1640, 
smiled as he beheld the sublime spectacle of 
this royal family of nature, sealed with the 
sign of redemption and washed in the waters 
of baptism. A thorough and endearing change 
of life and habits attested, that the outward 
sign of the sacrament was not unaccompanied 
by the inward grace. Thus auspiciously com- 
menced the work of conversion and reforma- 
tion, which rapidly extended, redeeming from 
idolatry thousands of every rank, ensuring 


their comfort and securing the tranquillity of 
the settlements. A union and harmony such 
as was seen no where else on the continent, 
existed here. It was the union of feeling, the 
harmony of love. It bound the red and the 
white man in the bond of peace with the 
bright chain of affection. This was indeed 
the triumph of truth! a victory glorious but 
bloodless! deriving its lustre from the number 
of the saved, not the slain. All this seems 
forgotten in the eager desire to laud the piety 
of the Pilgrims of Plymouth; but I confess 
that theirs is alternately a ludicrous or fero- 
cious sanctity, which I cannot admire. It 
was exhibited, in theory, by protracted dispu- 
tations on the subjects of free-will, grace, 
election, predestination and other weighty 
matters which ignorant men presumptuously 
pretended to settle by their unauthorised in- 
terpretations of the Bible; and, in practice, 
by the fashion of their garments, the length of 
their beards, their quaint forms of speech, 
their disregard of fasts and festivals, their 
adoption of scripture names, their protracted 
quotations therefrom, their abhorrence of po- 
liteness and elegance, and numerous other 
harmless peculiarities. They compelled the 
women to exhibit their orthodoxy, in that 
most self-sacrificing of all modes, by dressing 
with a plainness which approached to ugli- 
ness. Female conquests were not then made, 
as they now are, with the aid of flowing robes, 
ribbons, flowers and feathers, bright glances 
and tender tones, but, encased in a dress 
which boasted no superfluity of materials or 
cheerfulness of color, the demure damsels tri- 
umphed, only because they were still women. 
Sometimes, zeal for their dogmas was exhi- 
bited in a less harmless manner. It was shown 
in the infliction of fines, by imprisonments, 
whippings, the cutting off of ears, the boring 
of tongues with a red hot iron, transportations 
and hangings. Even the sanctity of the 
courts of justice was invaded in the execution 
of these religious tortures. While in England 
the bench and bar were the champions of 
freedom and toleration, they forgot, for the 
moment, in New England their sworn duty 
and accustomed conduct, and prostituted their 
power and influence to gratify the bloody 
ravings of fanatics. 
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tomed power, and above all, the fact that even 
from her cruelty, intolerance and bigotry there 
finally sprung, as from the rank soil which 
breeds beautiful flowers, much which has con- 
tributed to the general stock of national pros- 
perity. Nor is it fair to judge of the past by 
the present, any more than to expect the same 
results from that which is attempted in the 
doubtful twilight, as that which is effected in 
the perfect day. It would be the unjust sen- 
tence of an ex post facto law. In Maryland 
we have aright to expect a knowledge and 
liberality superior to that elsewhere found, for 
the policy of ber founder was such that ill 
weeds could scarcely grow in the garden 
which he planted. The several proprietors 
pursued different plans in the settlement of 
their respective districts. Whatever discord- 
ance of views may have existed at the time, 
the observation of posterity shows that Balti- 
more was the wisest. Loyd, in the age of 
Cromwell, remarks on this subject, that « Judge 
Popham and Sir George Calvert agreed not 
more unanimously in the public design of 
planting than in the private way of it. The 
first was for extirpating heathens, the second 
for converting them; he sent away the lewd- 
est, this the soberest people ; the one was for 
a present profit, the other for a reasonable ex- 
pectation (it being in the case of planting 
countries as in that of planting woods; you 
must account to lose almost twenty years’ 
profit and expect your recompense in the end, 
it being necessary the province should first 
find herself and then enrich you.) The judge 
was for many governors, the secretary for few 
and those not concerned merchants but un- 
concerned gentlemen. The one granted lib- 
erties without any restraint, the other with 
great caution. The first set up a common 
stock out of which the island should be pro- 
vided for in proportions, the second left every 
one to provide for himself.” Civil and reli- 
gious freedom go hand in hand, and in no 
country can one long exist without producing 
a correspondent portion of the other. The 
evidence of the religious freedom of Maryland 


Maryland was not only the colony of con- 
science, but the rock of civil and religious 
freedom. In this branch of her history she 
stands alone; or if approached, only as the 
pale moonbeams faintly reflect the glowing 
and original splendor of the sun. She first 
proclaimed, with the trumpet-tongued power 
of truth, that He alone, who is the author, is 
the judge of conscience—if afterwards the 
moral music of this noble sentiment was heard 
from other parts, it was but the echo of the 
great original. Calvert was the very soul of 
toleration. The ocean even could not quench, 
the fire of persecution could not consume, his 
charity: in the one it was washed to white- 
ness, in the other refined like the gold of the 
furnace. Beautiful and precious was the re- 
sult. From the moment when his pen traced 
the words of the charter, “‘God’s holy and 
true religion shall receive no detriment,” until 
the revolution of the year 1689 had reformed 
the proprietary government, religion enlisted 
no power stronger than persuasion. Men are 
so strangely inconsistent that the endurance of 
evil too often creates the desire to inflict evil. 
Slaves clothed in power become the most re- 
morseless tyrants ; and the reason of this re- 
mark applies with peculiar force to those who 
are either subjects or sovereigns in polemics. 
It required extraordinary wisdom to perceive 
and singular virtue to avoid this danger. In 
these days, when every school-boy reads the 
lessons of wisdom which are written in the 
dangers and oppressions of his ancestors, it is 
not easy to judge of the temptations of those 
who lived two centuries since, or to estimate 
the merit of those who, at that remote time, 
resisted those temptations. Our habits of 
thought induce us, probably, to judge too 
harshly of the former, and to withhold from 
the latter some portion of the praise which 
is their due. In Maryland and Massachusetts 
we may examine and contrast that liberality 
in the one and intolerance in the other, which 
drew a line of marked difference in the early 
history of these colonies. While to the for- 
mer we accord only the honor which is her 


right, let us restrain our indignation of the )is written in her constitution, developed in 
latter by reflecting on the ignorance of many (her statutes and proclaimed by her officers. 
of her people, the inexperience of their situa- The oath of her governor was “that he would 
tion, their sudden assumption of unaccus- ) not by himself or another directly or indirectly 
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trouble, molest or discountenance any person ! soul, which breathes through every line of 


professing to believe in Jesus Christ, for or in ) this statute needs no rhetorical adornment. 
respect of religion; that he would make no ( To this day there is not, in any nation under 
difference of persons in conferring offices, \ heaven, a more ample and perfect vindication 
favors or rewards for or in respect of religion, ) of the inherent rights of men and Christians. 
but merely as they siould be found faithful ( It has been said with respect to the authority 
and well deserving and endowed with moral of great names, that it should be remem- 
virtues and abilities; that his aim should be ae that he alone deserves to have any 
public unity, and that if any person or officer ( weight or influence with posterity, who has 
should molest any person professing to believe (shown himself superior to the particular and 
in Jesus Christ on account of his religion, he \ predominant error of his own times; who, 
would protect the person molested and punish like the peak of Teneriffe, has hailed the in- 
the offender.” Such was the oath of a Cath- ‘ tellectual sun, before its beams have reached 
olic lawgiver of the seventeenth century ; ) the horizon of common minds; who, standing 
Catholic, not by a headstrong adherence to (like Socrates on the apex of wisdom, has re- 
any exclusive form of homage to the Deity ; ) moved from his eyes all film of earthly dross, 
but Catholic in the universal extent of the (and has foreseen a purer law, a nobler sys- 
political benefits which he conferred on those ) tem, and a brighter order of things; in short 
whose political destinies were in his hands. a promised land! which, like Moses on the 
The Assembly soon followed in the same ‘ summit of Pisgah, he is permitted to survey 
path, and have left us in the act of 1649 a ) and anticipate for others, without himself reap- 
noble and eloquent assertion and vindication | ing the full fruition of his hopes. Thus was 
of the rights of conscience. After reciting ) it with the Christian heroes who gave birth to 
that “the enforcing of conscience in matters Maryland. In all the darkness of supersti- 
of religion hath frequently fallen out to be ) tion; in all the fury of persecution ; in all the 
of dangerous consequence to those common- conflicts of ambition; in all the despotism of 
wealths where it hath been practised, and the ) intolerance, they washed themselves in the 
better to preserve mutual love and unity among ; laver of virtue, and thus purified, laid their 
the inhabitants, provides that no person or \ bodies and their souls on the altar of freedom! 
persons whatsoever within this province, pro- From their sacrifices have sprung our bless- 
fessing to believe in Jesus Christ, shall from {ings—from their courage our security —to 
henceforth be any wise troubled, molested ) them we owe a debt of gratitude which taking 
or discountenanced for or in respect of his-or ( away cannot diminish, which time cannot re- 
her religion, nor in the free exercise thereof ) lease ; for it is the debt of children to their 
within this province, nor any way compelled ( fathers, the debt of life and all that liberty 
to the belief or exercise of any other religion \ without which the glory of a freeman becomes 
against his or her consent, so they be not un- / the burthen of a slave. What brilliant con- 
faithful to the lord proprietary, or molest or ( trast this far-reaching wisdom presents to the 
conspire against the civil. government, estab- ) short-sighted folly which some of the other 
lished or to be established in this province un- ( colonies exhibited. Look, for a moment, at 
der him or his heirs. And any person pre- ) Massachusetts! So soon as the Salem colony 
suming contrary to this act and the true ( was settled Mr. Higginson drew up their “so- 
intent and meaning thereof, directly or indi- ) lemn league and covenant”—the high-sound- 
rectly, either in person or estate, wilfully to (ing name by which a handful of bigots pro- 
disturb, wrong, trouble or molest any person claimed the blindness of their fanaticism. 
whatever within this province, shall pay treble Their laws soon struck every semblance of 
damages to the party so wronged and molest- { popular liberty from their government, for 
ed, and also forfeit twenty shillings sterling ) they provided civil disabilities and punish- 
for every such offence.” I quote the law at ( ments founded on religious dogmas.* Noman 
length, that there may be no denial or mistake. 
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* Mr. Edward Everett, in an oration delivered 


Naked beauty, the majesty of freedom in the ( at Plymouth, December 22, 1824, traces the free- 
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equid have a share in the administration of the) train bands. « Lynch law” is not of modern 
government, or give his voice in any election, ) invention, nor has it been improved by mod- 
unless he was a member of their Church,) ern mobs. It may be found in all the enor- 
which they presumed infallible, while it was ) mity of its most dangerous form and acting in 
deemed blasphemous to ascribe such quality ) its most revolting character in the acts of the 
to the Universal Church. Church member-) pilgrims. In 1654 Mary Fisher and other 
ship was dependent on a certain ardor of ima- ‘ Quakers arrived in Massachusetts and soon 
gination which could discourse in par ables, ° ) nade several converts. Without trial, by the 
and a warmth of feeling and self-love which ) mere volition of a town-meeting, they were 
involved the notion of a special inspiration ; } i imprisoned and their books destroyed. The 
on grace and gifts, as they called the wild phan- ) court passed sentence of banishment on them 
) all, though there was then no Jaw for the pun- 

ishment of Quakers—a deficiency which was 
soon supplied by the act of 1656 and its sup- 
plement. These laws, those against Anabap- 
tists, the Jesuits, and heresy and error com- 
bined, form a code providing for every possi- 
ble variance of belief from the orthodox stand- 
ard, and provide a series of pains and penal- 
ties against, not only the heterodox them- 
selves, but their friends and all who should 
extend to them, in their distress, the common 
succors of humanity. They were directed 
against both sexes, and embraced any species 
of punishment, from the slightest even to the 
loss of life, graduated and regulated with the 
nicest ingenuity, for which their descendants 
are still proverbial, though in useful matters. 
In a few years the Baptists were banished, 
gar gloat over the impossible and disgusting. ( the Episcopalians put down, the Presbyterians 
They cut the red cross out of the royal colors ) routed, the Quakers hanged, and the poor 
as arelique of antichristian superstition, and? Catholics confined to that province which 
the people disputed concerning the lawful- was the common refuge of all. It was indeed 
ness of the cross in the banner. Serious? the citadel of refuge! strong in the immortal 
treatises were written on the subject and the ) truths, reverenced with more than political 
train bands were divided; some refusing to) homage, that independence of thought and 
follow the colors that they might not do honor § freedom of worship are the natural rights of 
to an idol; while others submitted lest they ) man; truths struck from other codes of mo- 
rals—rights trampled on by those who gloried 


tasies of heated brains. The possession of 
these qualities in those who severally desired 
admittance to the Church, was decided, after 

examination of their faith and morals, by the 
elders, whose arbitrary decision was concli- , 
sive in the matter. Thus erecting in wilds 

which freedom was to people and cultivate, 
that inquisitorial power which was so much 
dreaded in Europe, and subjecting those who 
recently were turbulent for liberty to the ab- 
solute power of a more than Venitian oligar- 

chy. Slaves in their internal government, 
they were always disaffected to the authority 
of the crown. ‘Their opposition was not that 
which stimulates great minds by noble means 
to glorious ends, but it was the factious con- 
tention of men who cherished the morbid ex- ( 
crescences of religion and politics, as the vul- 
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should be thought wanting in their allegiance. 
in their shame. The prudence and liberality 
cross being retained in the banners of ships‘ of Maryland illustrated the consoling doc- 
and castles, but omitted in the colors of the ) trine that true rectitude is true policy; that 
virtue alone is the moral banker that honors 


A compromise was finally accomplished ; the ) 


ww 


dom of this country to the religious independence a . 
and pure morality ‘of the New. England pilgrims, ) €V€Ty honest draft ; for that colony acquired 
and asserts that the Reformation of Luther first ) what the folly and bigotry of others, o yerating 
\ . J souy » OF 5 

taught men their political rights. Mr. Webster ) Sa = 
. on the same principles though on different 


has done ‘the same thing, and every One must ) 

know that such is the language of our books and ) subjects, had discarded. Mankind then be- 
the belief of our people. T hat the people should ) 7 saa ' ; al 
be duped, is a matter of no great surprise ; but ) held a scene new and uncommon. Sever 
that men of talents and education should lend them- ) colonies composed of men driven from Eu- 
selves to such a distortion of history, or betray ) 
prejudices of so rank a character, may justly ex- 
cite our profound astonishment. Eb. 


rope by the intoierance of the state, all imme- 
diately legislating on ecclesiastical govern 


\ 
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ment; each, but one, playing the tyrant to all 
the others ; weighing the soul and its senti- 
ments in their varying balances and insisting 


on an exact conformity with their several , 


standards. It is a striking and, rightly con- 
sidered, an instructive spectacle, to behold the 
Puritans persecuting their brethren in New 
England; the Episcopalians retorting the same 
severity on the Puritans in Virginia; and the 
Catholics, against whom all the others were 
combined, forming in Maryland a sanctuary 
where all might worship and none might op- 
press, and where even Protestants sought refuge 
from Protestant persecution. Diifering in every 
other point, hating each other with a bitter- 
ness which we can hardly comprehend, they 
were firmly united in that sweet labor of love, 


the unrelenting and barbarous persecution of 


those who refused to abandon the altars a 
which their fathers had worshipped. Even 
Rhode Island, the only other settlement in 


which the principle of toleration was recog- | 
nized, for Pennsylvania was not then setiled, ( 


excluded Catholics from participating in the 


political rights that were enjoyed by the rest 


of the community. Penn did for Pennsylva- 
nia what Baltimore did for Maryland. We 
live on asoil, like that of Maryland, hallowed 


by the virtues of our sires. But while in the / 


reckoning of honor we demand for our honest 


but not simple, our peaceful but not cowardly ) 
Quakers, a vast credit, let us ever recollect 


that the truth and justice which gave a severe 
and simple beauty to their acts, existed in the 
sister colony before the broad-brims shadowed 
our land with their refreshing shade. The 
disciple is not greater than his master, and 
we depart from the humility of our good old 
fashioned forefathers whenever we claim for 
them that which their honesty would prevent 
their claiming for themselves. 

The blessings which Maryland extended to 
all when distress required her sympathy, 
availed not her sons when the proprietary in- 
fluence was subdued. The popular fiction 
known as “the Popish plot” formed a pretext 


soil of Maryland, and after alternate fears and 
hopes, the mild tones of Catholic love and 
toleration were at length drowned in the hoarse 
brawlings of a “glorious Reformation” to 
bitterness and proscription. A viper warmed 
to life and strength first used its reviving ener- 
gies to destroy its saviour. Mr. McMahon, 
our accurate and elegant historian, notices the 
oblivion in which the process of revolution is 
shrouded. It cannot be presumed that there 
were wanting choice spirits who would ven- 
ture all for the preservation of the original 
system of government; but villainy that is 
vigilant will be an overmatch for virtue if she 
slumber on her post. This maxim may ex- 
plain why here there was another added to the 
long list of bad causes, which have triumphed 
over good; another evidence that the parti- 
sans of the former, knowing that their cause 
will do nothing for them, will do every tr’ 1g 
for their cause; while the friends of the latter 
are too apt to expect every thing from their 
cause and to do nothing for themselves. In 
) 1692 the Assembly, acting under the crown, 
which had violently assumed the government, 
passed an act by which all Protestant dissen- 
ters were declared to be entitled to the full 
benefit of the act of toleration, passed at the 
commencement of William and Mary’s reign 
by the English parfiament. “But this grace 
was strictly withheld (says Graham) from the 
Roman Catholics; and the Protestants who 
thus enacted toleration to themselves, with the 
most impudent injustice and unchristian cru- 
elty, denied it to the men by whose toleration 
they themselves had been permitted to gain an 
establishment in the province. Sanctioned by 
(the authority and instructed by the example 
‘of the British government, the Legislature 
) proceeded, by the most tyrannical persecution 
(of the Catholics, to fortify and disgrace the 
Protestant ascendancy. Not only were these 
unfortunate victims of conscience excluded 


) from all participation in political privileges, 
(but they were debarred from the exercise of 
{ - - 7 * 

) their worship and the advantages of education. 


for imposing additional restraints on English ’ By an act passed in the year 1704, and renew- 
Catholics and founded a national jubilee of ed in the year 1715, it was provided that any 
falsehood. The influence of these restraints / Catholic priest attempting to convert a Pro- 
and falsehoods was felt across the Atlantic. ‘ testant, should be punished with fine and im- 
) prisonment ; and that the celebration of mass, 


The seeds of disaffection were planted on the 
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or the education of youth by a papist, should 
be punished by transportation of the offending 
priest or teacher to England, that he might 
there undergo the penalties which the English 
statutes inflicted on such actions. Thus in 
their eagerness to deprive others of their li- 
berty, the Protestants of Maryland truly sub- 
verted their own pretension to independent 
legislation.” We have seen how carefully 
the charter guarded the liberties of the people. 
The legislative power therein reserved to the 
mass, was originally exercised in that most 
democratic form, of which Athens furnishes 
the model, by the general assemblage of the 
whole body of citizens to consult on their 
common welfare and to provide for their com- 
mon wants. Every citizen was at the same 
time a sovereign and a subject; for each as- 
sisted directly and immediately in making the 
laws by which all were governed. In 1639, 
the population had increased to so great an 
extent that it became impossible for the citi- 
zens longer to exercise legislative power by 
personal attendance. A law was therefore 
passed providing for the election of members 
to the Assembly ; but clinging to the abstract 
perfection of a popular government, the right 
of sitting in the legislative hall was reserved 
to all freemen who refrained from voting at 
the election. The legislature consisted of two 
branches, the one purely popular, the other 
representing the proprietary ; as in our gene- 
ral government the House represents the peo- 
ple, the Senate the state sovereignty. The 
boundaries between the executive, legislative 
and judicial departments were clearly defined 
and well understood; the proprietary being as 
strictly and jealously confined to the exercise 
of his constitutional power, as the most unre- 
lenting opponent of executive usurpation 
could desire. Assumption of illegal power 
usually commences in matters indifferent or 
unimportant, often in acts honest in intention 
and beneficial in themselves. Freemen there- 
fore who rightly prize and resolutely maintain 
their political power, will insist that every 
branch of the machine of state shall be rigidly 
confined to its particular sphere, whatever 
may be the circumstances of attempted trans- 
gression or whoever may be the party to such 
attempt. This truth was well understood by 
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the freemen of Maryland; for when in 1637 
Lord Baltimore presented to them for ratifica- 
tion a code of laws prepared by himself, 
neither their warm attachment and profound 
respect for the author, nor the wholesome 
nature of the laws could prevent their stern 
assertion of sovereignty by an immediate re- 
jection. In this they vindicated their rights as 
citizens, but by other acts manifested their 
confidence and gratitude for the wisdom and 
benevolence, which had given them that es- 
sential attribute of freemen, the power of self- 
government. The constitution, laws and his- 
tory of Maryland prove that the great politi- 
cal maxim of her founders was that “all power 
is inherent in the people.” This is the point 
on which all theories of government turn ; its 
admittance as the basis of organization guar- 
antees popular rights—its rejection leaves a 
nation without any security from tyranny 
other than the reserved right of revolution. 
It is the cardinal maxim which pervades the 
government of this country—a government 
created by men whose minds had been illu- 
mined by those political lights which the 
primitive institutions of America had dis- 
played to the world. The light purest and 
brightest of all was that kindled by the liberal- 
ity, sustained by the virtue and secured by the 
freedom of Maryland; and he who candidly 
examines the subject will not hesitate to ad- 
mit that we now enjoy that heritage of wis- 
dom in affairs of state, which her founders 
bequeathed to allmen. They are indeed ex- 
amples well calculated to animate us to vir- 
tue, to arm us with fortitude, and thinking of 
them is calling the illustrious dead from their 
tombs to inspire and improve the living. But 
whence did they derive that social and politi- 
cal knowledge, which is so often declared to 
have been in advance of the age in which 
they lived? They derived it from their fath- 
ers in the faith; it was the offspring of those 
principles taught during what are vulgarly 
termed ‘the dark ages.” Then, as now and 
at all times, the fastest friend of freedom was 
and is religion ; for her first act is to place 
each man on a level with all other men, by 
calling our attention to an omnipotence before 
which all must alike submit. Certain it is 
that the Catholics of Maryland had only to 





Poetry. 


open works with which their Jesuit fathers at 
least were familiar, to find those rights de- 
clared which they maintained, and those theo- 
ries displayed which they applied. Is it pre- 
sumptuous to suggest that American states- 
men would exhibit sound sense and good taste, 
by studying the practical doctrines of these 
learned and virtuous men, rather than the 
florid philosophy of France or the incompre- 
hensible metaphysics of Germany? For if our 
nation is to continue the onward course of 
prosperity, happiness and freedom, it must be 
by the aid of the purity, simplicity and integ- 
rity which the founders of Maryland learned 
from their religion. Let these examples be 
followed and 
** Wide—as our own free race increase— 
Wide shall extend the elastic chain, 


And hold in everlasting peace, 

State after state, a mighty train.” 
The Catholic history of the United States is 
yet to be written—when rightly done it will 
be a monument of honor to the past; an ora- 
cle of wisdom to the future. Its lessons will 
constitute a barrier to the progress of political 
corruption. Where the people govern a wall 
of wisdom and virtue must surround the cita- 
del of freedom, or the security of the citizen 
may be dissipated by the breath of a dema- 
gogue. Let each man who loves his country 
do his part by contributing one stone to its 
construction: if it be even so insignificant as 
that which I have here laid on the pile, it may 
humbly but usefully fill some minute cavity 
which more ambitious patriotism has over- 
looked. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


No bitter tears for thee be shed, 
Blossom of being seen and gone! 
With flowers alone we strew thy bed, 

O bless’d departed one ! 
Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 
Blushed into dawn and passed away ! 


Yes! thou art fled ere guilt had power ~ 
To stain thy cherub soul and form ; 
Closed is the soft ephemeral flower 
That never felt a storm! 
The sun-beam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath, 
Is all it knew from birth to death! 


Thou wert so like a form of light, 
That Heaven benignly called thee hence, 
Ere yet the world could breathe one blight 
O’er thy sweet innocence : 
And thou that brighter home to bless 
Art passed with all thy loveliness. 


O hadst thou still on earth remained, 
Vision of beauty, fair as brief! 
How soon thy brightness had been stained 


With passion or with grief! 
Now, not a sullying breath can rise 
To dim thy glory in the skies. 


We rear no marble o’er thy tomb— 

No sculptured image there shall mourn : 
Ah! fitter far the vernal bloom 

Such dwelling to adorn, 
Fragrance, and flowers, and dews must be 
The only emblems meet for thee. 


Thy grave shall be a blessed shrine, 
Adorned with nature’s brightest wreath ; 
Each glowing season shall confine 
Its incense there to breathe, 
And oft upon the midnight air 
Shall viewless troops be murmuring there. 


And O, sometimes in visions blessed, 
Sweet spirit! visit our repose, 

And bear from thine own world of rest 
Some balm for human woes : 

What form more lovely could be given 

Than thine, to messenger of heaven ? 
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LETTERS ON THE INQUISITION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF COUNT DE MAISTRE, BY REV. JOHN FLETCHER, D.D- 


LETTER IV. 


Some of the benefits which Spain had derived from the interference and influences of the Inqui- 
sition. Whilst other nations were the theatres of wars, bloodshed, confusion, and every kind of 
horrors, Spain alone, owing to that tribunal, enjoyed, during the course of nearly three centuries, 
an uninterrupted succession of order, union and tranquillity. 


MonsrEvur Le Compre,— 
N the natural sciences, there is always (land. Consider the St. Bartholomew massa- 
question of mean quantities. Thus we cre; thoseof Merindal and the Cevennes ; the 
speak of the mean distance, the mean move- (murder of Queen Mary Stuart ; that of Henry 
ment, the mean duration, &c. It would be ‘ the Third; of Henry the Fourth; of Charles 
wellif this same notion were applied also to (the First; of the Prince of Orange, &c. A 
politics, and that men would feel and be con- ) ship might float in the ocean of blood which 
vinced, that the best institutions are not those ( your innovators have shed. The Inquisition 
which present the greatest degree of possible ) would have punished only these disturbers 
happiness, at such or such a period, but those ( of the public peace and order. It ill becomes 
which insure the greatest sum or measure of pos- ) you, ignorant and presumptuous as you are, 
sible happiness to the greatest number of possi- ( you who had foreseen nothing and have de- 
ble generations! This, and I think the point } luged Europe in blood, it ill becomes you to 
quite evident, is mean happiness. blame our monarchs who had foreseen every 
Upon this principle, 1 should be curious \ thing, and secured their kingdom from devas- 
and should like to know, what the bitterest ) tation. Don’t tell me that the Inquisition has 
enemy of the Inquisition would reply to the { produced such and such abuses, at such and 
Spaniard, who, passing over what I have just )suchatime. This is not the question. The 
said, should undertake to defend it in terms ( question is, to know whether during the last 
like the following. ) three centuries there has been, by virtue of 
« Sir,” he says to the supposed accuser, ‘ the Inquisition, a greater enjoyment of peace 
‘you are @ myop ; you are short-sighted and ) and happiness in Spain than in the other na- 
see but asingle object. Our legislators looked ( tions of Europe? To sacrifice present gene- 
down from an eminence and saw the great ) rations to the problematic happiness of future 
whole. At the opening of the sixteenth cen- generations, may be the calculation of a philo- 
tury, they beheld Europe as it were in flames. \ sopher, but it is not that of an enlightened 
In order to secure themselves from the general ) legislator. 





conflagration, they employed the Inquisition, ( 
which is the political instrument they made use 
of, both to preserve the unity of faith and to 





«¢ But, if this observation do not suffice to 
convince you, I will then appeal to what we 
have witnessed during the late conflicts with 


prevent the wars of religion. You have done the gigantic power of France, wielded by the 
nothing like this. But, now trace and mark ( greatest of all modern conquerors and heroes. 
the result. I appeal but to experience: for \ It was the Inquisition which then, far beyond 
experience is the best criterion to direct men’s ) any other instrument, saved Spain and im- 
judgment. \mortalized it. It preserved and kept alive 

‘«‘ Behold then the thirty years’ war, enkin- / that public spirit, that faith, that religious pa- 
died by the doctrines of Luther. Look at the ( triotism, which produced those wonders which 
unheard-of excesses of the Anabaptists; the ) we have all witnessed, and which, it may be, 


civil wars of France, of England, and of Hol-( by saving Spain, saved Europe itself from 


~~ 
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tyranny and oppression. From the summits § superiority of men’s talents, than with their 
of the Pyrenese the Inquisition frightened ( nullity, whenever they forget their proper des- 
away that profane philosophism, which had, it ‘ tination. 
is true, its good reasons for hating the insti- ( After witnessing all the horrors which have 
tution. Its eye was always open, watching ( disgraced and afflicted Europe, how, or with 
the dangerous works which, like so many ) what face, can men reproach Spain for having 
dreadful avalanches, fell down from the moun- ( possessed an institution which would effect- 
tains. And although, unhappily, too many of | ually have prevented them all? The holy of- 
these poisonous instruments did escape its ( fice, with but sixty sentences or trials in a centu- 
vigilance, and serve to seduce and corrupt a ‘ry, would have saved us the frightful spectacle of 
considerable number of individuals, still the ( those heaps of human bodies, mountain-high as 
great body of the people remained faithful ‘ the Alps, and sufficient to stop the course of the 
and uninjured. It was the Inquisition alone Rhine and the Po. But of all Europeans, the 
that could restore, and that actually, far be- ( French, considering the calamities which they 
yond any other aid, did restore the monarch to ) have brought upon the world and the still 
his throne.”’ more dreadful evils which they brought upon 

For my part, I do not see what reasonable | ) themselves, the French are, beyond all dispute, 
reply could well be made to these striking ob- ( the most unpardonable critics of the Inquisi- 
servations. What here however is extraordi- ‘ tion, ridiculing Spain, as some of their writers 
nary, and I believe very little known, is the (do, for the very wisdom of the institutions 
complete apology for the Inquisition, made by | which alone had so long preserved it. Let 
Voltaire himself, and which I will lay before ) us do justice to this illustrious nation: she is 
you, as aremarkable monument of that good ( one of the few nations that never became ac- 
sense which sees and admits facts, and at the ) complices of the French revolution. She did, 
same time of that prejudice which is blind to ( indeed, at length become its victim. But the 
blood of four hundred thousand strangers suf- 
ficiently avenged her cause, and the Spaniard 
again resumed his ancient maxims. 

The Committee of the Cortes, whom I have 
cited already, were fully sensible of the force 


their causes. 

‘‘ During the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries,” says Voltaire, ‘there were not in 
Spain any of those sanguinary revolutions, 
those conspiracies, those cruelties, which were 
so common in the other nations of Europe. ) of the argument in favor of the Inquisition, 
Neither the Duke of Lerma nor the Count (which results from the consideration of the 
Olivarés ever shed the blood of their enemies ) evidence, that its tribunal prevented the in- 
upon the scaffold. Kings were never assas- ( troduction of innumerable evils into the coun- 
sinated there ; neither did any of them perish \ try. In order, however, to elude this power- 
there, as fay did in England, by the hand of; ful attestation, the reporter of the said com- 
the executioner. In short, were it not for the \ mittee ingeniously found out an expeditious 
horrors of the Inquisition, there was nothing then ) and convenient expedient, which is, at once to 
wherewith Spain could be reproached.” deny the influence of the Inquisition. “ The 

No blindness, surely, can be well greater ) authority of the bishops,” he says, “had this 
than this. Without the “horrors” of the In- ( only been preserved, would have sufficed to defend 
Spain against the late heresiarchs. It is not to 
reproach upon Spain, which, only by the power ( the Inquisition that we are indebted for this hap- 
and influences of the Inquisition, escaped those ‘ piness.” (Report, p. 77.) 
horrors which disgraced every other nation! ( Now, sir, only remark how prejudice and 
Thus, and I rejoice at the circumstance, thus passion contradict themselves. You have seen 
dees genius chastise itself, condemned to de- ) already, in a preceding letter, that the bishops, 
scend to the lowest absurdity, even tothe most (so far from complaining of the inquisitors, 
pitiful nonsense, as a just punishment for \ considered them on the contrary “as their 
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quisition, there would be no room to cast any 
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having prostituted itself to the defenee of faithful allies” in the preservation of the puri- 
error. 1 am less gratified with the natural ‘ 


ty of faith. But conceding every thing te the 
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committee, that it may itself refute itself, if 
the ordinary authority of the bishops was alone 
sufficient to repel error and to secure Spain 
from the intrusions of heresy, how comes it 
that this same authority, usurped by the In- 
quisition, and moreover increased and im- 
proved by a multitude of important reforms, 
how comes it, or how imagine, that this said 
institution has been of no use to Spain? The 
fact is certain and notorious, that our modern 
heresiarchs could never set foot in Spain. 
Surely then something must have sufficed to 
prevent their intrusion. Now, what was this 
something that sufficed for this useful purpose? 
It was not the power of the bishops, since the 
Inquisition had deprived them of it. Neither, 
according to the Committee of the Cortes, was 
it the Inquisition itself. Again, it is not to 
the civil tribunals nor to the governors of the 
provinces, &c., that the above benefits are to 
be attributed, because the Inquisition pos- 
sessed the exclusive jurisdiction in all matters 
relating to religion. Therefore, once more, 
since something or other did suffice, what was 
this all-sufficient instrument? If the commit- 
tee did not see this, the sole reason must have 
been, that they shut their eyes and would not 
see it. 

In making this apology for the Inquisition, 
I should pass over an important circumstance, 
if I did not request you to remark the infln- 
ence of this institution upon the Spanish char- 
acter. If this nation so long preserved its 
maxims, its unity of faith, its public spirit, it 
was solely to the Inquisition that it owed these 
benefits. For only look at that miserable host 
of men, who had been formed in the schools 
of modern philosophy. What did these men 
do for Spain? vil, and nothing else but evil. 
They alone called in or promoted tyranny. 
They alone, instead of rousing a noble resist- 
ance and a spirit of unshaken fidelity, preached 
only those half measures which had well nigh 
ruined the nation, obedience to the empire of 
circumstances ; timidity; weakness, delays, 
concessions, &c. If Spain be ever destined 


to perish, it is these, or such men as these that 
will prove the authors of her ruin. There 
are, indeed, multitudes of superficial men, who 
believe and have contended, that in her late 
struggles she was saved by the Cortes : where- 
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as she was saved directly in spite of the Cor- 
tes. It was the people that did every thing. 
There were, it may be, among the enemies of 
the Inquisition and among the partisans of 
philosophy, a few individuals, true Spaniards, 
who were capable of laying down their lives 
for their country. But what could these men 
have done without the people? And, in their 
turn, what could or would the people have 
done, had they not been led on by their na- 
tional ideas, and animated above all by what 
men now Call “ superstition?” If you wish to 
extinguish that enthusiasm, which inspires 
great thoughts and impels to noble enterprises ; 
if you wish to render men’s hearts cold and 
unfeeling ; and to substitute egotism in the 
room of generous and ardent patriotism, if 
you wish to do this, only take away from the 
people their fwith, and make them philoso- 
phers. ° 

There is not in Europe one single nation, 
or one body of people, so little known or so 
much calumniated as the Spaniards. Spanish 
superstition is become a proverb. And yet 
nothing is more groundless. The higher or- 
ders of the nation are as well educated and 
enlightened as we are. In regard of the lower 
classes, it may be, for example, in relation to 
the veneration paid to the saints or rather to 
their images, it may be, that they sometimes 
exceed the measure of wise devotion. But as 
here the dogma itself is neither violated nor de- 
nied, so the trifling abuses prevailing amongst 
a certain portion of the ignorant and the sim- 
ple, matter very little in these regards; nay, 
they are not even, as I could easily show you, 
without their advantages. But at all events, 
this is true, that the Spaniard has less preju- 
dice and fewer superstitions, than those very 
people who laugh at him, without ever having 
reflected upon themselves. Thus you know, 
I dare say, a number of respectable individu- 
als in the first ranks of society, who sincerely 
and firmly believe in amulets, apparitions, 
sympathetic remedies, dreams, fortune-tellers, 
and many such like fooleries. You have seen 
persons refuse to sit at table, where unfortu- 
nately the number of the invited guests was 
twelve, who would change color if an unlucky 
waiter chanced profanely to overturn the salt- 
cellar, who, upon no consideration whatsoever, 
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would set out on a journey on such or such a Now, for my own part, and I say it with all 
day, &c. Well, sir, go into Spain. There § the sincerity of my feelings, and after reflect- 
you will be surprised to meet with none of) ing upon what I have written upon the sub- 
these silly and humiliating superstitions. The ice, for my own part, I cannot discover what 
reason is, that, as real religious principle is ) there is so “detestable” in this famous institu- 
essentially opposed to all such empty fancies ( tion.* However, an accusation so solemn as 
and beliefs, so, wheresoever it prevails, it is 
sure always to despise and disregard them. ( sembly, calls upon me to devote to it a few 
At the same time, it is also true that the con- § particular observations. I hope therefore in 
tempt of such follies is founded more or less the succeeding letter, to convince your lord- 
upon the national good sense of the Spaniard. § ship, that amid all the nations of Europe the 
But after all, there is no mercy for Spain. English have the least right to reproach Spain 
Not only do the English writers in particular { with its Inquisition. You willread and judge. 


incessantly inveigh against the Inquisition, ) (A) 


( 
( 
( 
- above, and made in so honorable an as- 


but even its ministers declared in Parliament 1 tal hs 
. . ; ( * The reader will take notice, that in intro- 
3 r 7 3 6< 5 \ . . a e 
(this was in the — avte), that « they nad} ducing these letters on the Inquisition into the 
done every thing in their power, by way of ( Religious Cabinet, we by no means pretend to 
. ( vindicate either the use or the abuse of that in- 
remonstrances and representations, to oppose } -,., aE RB IS 1 
oo : _ (stitution, Our object is simply to show, that the 
the shameful measures of the Spanish authori- ( charges brought against the Catholic religion, on 
( the ground of the supposed cruelties of that tri- 
bunal, are unfounded and unjust, and the offspring 
of ignorance or malevolence. Eb. 


ties, and above all the re-establishment of the 
detestable Inquisition.” 
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Ir has been sufficiently demonstrated in the ( of the tenets of our religion. This accusation 
series of the preceding letters, that the Inqui- may be found in almost every work that has 
sition is a political institution; and that al- ( been composed against our religion. It has 
though it did sometimes inflict the penalty of ) been of late, and it is so still, with mischiev- 
death upon heretics, yet it was not the spiritual / ous effect, bawled into the ears of the public, 
members of this tribunal who passed this sen- } in different halls, meetings, &c. by a set of 
tence, or who even so much as concurred in ( holy and for the most part well paid fanatics. 
it. They had indeed, as the nature of their ) Nay, it is even re-echoed constantly through 
office compelled them to do, examined, in the / those walls, where nothing but the language 
case of the accused, the allegations which { of charity and the voice of justice should be 
were brought against him; and where the ) heard. 
evidences of his heretical or infidel opinions | Now the real fact is, that persecution, so far 
were manifest and incontestible, they but ) from being a tenet of the Catholic Church, is 
simply declared them such. With the subse- (a direct violation both of its maxims and its 
quent punishments inflicted upon the criminal, ) professions. For, so far from claiming any 
they had nothing at all to do. These were? right to punish heretics with death, she posi- 
the business of the civil power alone. tively disclaims any such prerogative or power. 
However, as the tribunal was composed of ) The principle which she adopts and maintains, 
a certain number of ecclesiastical and reli- } is that of Tertullian: ‘Jt belongs not to reli- 
gious members, it has for this reason pleased ) gion, to force religion.”” According to the dic- 
the injustice and the prejudices of our Eng- tates of its Canon law, so averse is the Church 
lish writers, not only to impute to these all the to the spilling of human blood, that no one 
odium of its alleged cruelties, but even to { can be promoted to any holy orders, nor exer- 
Vor. I—No. 4. 2c 


(4)—Perseculion ts not a Catholic tenet. contend that the persecution of heretics is one 
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cise the duties of holy orders, who has even ( adds, “are the only sect that ever resumed power, 
concurred to the death or mutilation of any ) without exercising vengeance... And the reign 
human being, although such acts had taken ( of Mary closed, unstained by the crimes of any 
holy persecution in Ireland.” 

But is it then meant to assert or insinuate, 


place, either on the occasion of a just war, or 
under the circumstances of a judicial proceed- 
ing. Thus, whenever any ecclesiastical judge ) 
or spiritual tribunal, pronounced or pro- ( 3he was not. In England unhappily she was. 
nounces any individual guilty of obstinate ) And the Catholic condemns and reprobates her 
heresy or impiety, such judge or tribunal de- cruelties and her whole conduct in this regard, 
clared or declares, at the same time, that their | as much as does the most humane or bigoted 
authority extends no farther than such deci- ) Protestant. She perseculed; but then, for this is 
sion. It was so, even in the case of John({ what alone I am now maintaining, she did so, 
Huss. The Council of Constance, after hav- ) not in consequence nor in virtue of any tenet of 
ing convicted him of heresy, deelared that { herreligion. In the instructions sent to her by 
beyond this its power was void, and of no) the Pope for the regulation of her government, 
effect. } there is no exhortation to adopt any kind of 
We may trace the spirit of the Church, ) severity or persecution. Burnet himself re- 

) 

) 

( 

\ 

/ 

\ 

/ 

\ 

) 


) 
) 
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) 
) 


that Mary was not a persecutor? In Ireland 


during those periods, the middle ages for ( marks, that in the Synod which was held in 
example, when its authority was raised to the 
highest pitch. During those ages, although it 
condemned heresies and schisms, and excom- 


London, by the Pope’s Legate, Cardinal Pole, 
and the Catholic Bishops, there was not any 
recommendation whatsoever to employ any 
municated the authors and promoters of them, ) kind of severity against the Protestants.— 
yet it never inflicted upon these men, either \ Collier indeed remarks, that the Bishops, «to 
the penalty of death, nor yet any corporal ) do them justice,” as he says, ‘openly declared 
punishment at all. It was so in the cases of | against these sanguinary methods; as did also 
Felix D’Urgel, Gotescalk, Berengarius, Abe- ) Alphonsus, king Philip’s confessor.’ In the 
lard, Marsilius of Padua, Wycliff, &c. The case even of Bonner and Gardener, the al- 
Church never visited these heresiarchs by any leged authors and promoters of the cruelties, 
bodily inflictions. ) which were exercised during this reign, it is 

It is remarked by O’Driscol, in his History ) no where so much as insinuated by either of 
of Ireland, that, during the periods, when the ) them, that they inflicted those severities in 
Catholics were predominant in that country, § virtue of any doctrine of the Catholic Church. 


in the time of Mary, Charles the First, and ) The sole reasons and the only motives which 


/ 


James the Second, ‘“‘there never existed in that , those Prelates, and the other advocates for the 
country a penal code against Protestantism. ) measures of persecution, ever cited in vindi- 
They made no law excluding their Protestant ‘cation of their conduct, were exclusively 
countrymen, a singular instance of moderation in ) founded upon the maxims of policy and the 


Catholicity, while the whole history of Protes- ( pretences of necessity. 
. 7 . * 7 ° / ? 
tantism in Ireland ts, in THEORY, liberty; in) I would not seem to excuse, much less to 
) 


PRACTICE, tnlolerance.” “It is,” he adds, / justify, any part of the cruelties of the above 


«much to the credil of the Irish Catholics, that, \ persecntors. I consider their conduct as de- 
satisfied with a quiet and peaceable restoration testible ; and, in fact, alike impolitic as de- 
of their faith, they in no instance persecuted or \ testible. However, it still cannot be denied, 
disturbed those, who still thought proper to ) that there were many circumstances and pro- 
profess the religion of the Reformation.” ‘The } vocations, which tend in some measure to 
learned and eloquent Parnell, speaking of the ) extenuate their conduct. Mary and her reli- 
reign of Mary, says: “Such was the general! gion were constantly and very grossly insult- 
toleration of this reign in Irelund, that many ed. It was even at the risk of their lives, that 


~ 


English Protestants took refuge in it, and there ( her clergy in many places ventured to exer- 
enjoyed their opinions and worship without mo-\ cise their functions. The whole conduct of 
lestation.””—The Irish Roman Catholics,” he the Protestant faction was violent and re- 
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bellious. This faction was composed of many 
of the leading nobility, gentry and clergy, who 
had conspired to dethrone the Queen, in the 
first instance, by setting up Jane Gray; and 
subsequently, by rising up in arms under the 
Duke of Suffolk and the rebel Wyat. Mary’s 
life was attempted, and her death was publicly 
prayed for; while books and pamphlets of the 
most seditious character were published and 


prodigally circulated against her, composed, ‘ 


particularly by the refugees in Germany and 
Geneva; and by Knox, Goodman, &c. in Scot- 
land. Such, and many such as these, were 
the provocations, which during the whole 
short career of her reign, the Protestants gave 
to Mary, to awake her anger and displeasure. 
They were far from justifying persecution; 
but, they would have justified measures, even 
strong measures of prudence and precaution. 
In regard to the horrible burning of Cranmer 
and his fellow prelates, it may not be amiss to 
remark, that they were condemned and exe- 
cuted by those very laws, which themselves 
had enacted and put in force against the Ana- 
baptists. 

The argument however by which the Pro- 


Qi1 
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tholic faith. Itis decreed and proposed sim- 
) ply as a matter of external discipline, enacted 
particular occasion; and adapted to a 
particular case or cause. Thus it is with 
many of the canons of the Council of Trent, 
These are 


) for a 


relating to points of discipline. 


eee 


neither considered by the Catholics as articles 
are they at 
So 


also with regard to the aforesaid canon of 


of faith; nor were they ever, or 


present, admitted in various kingdoms. 


Ses 


) Lateran, it neither is now nor was it ever 
) looked upon by Catholics, as any tenet of our 

relicion: as in fact the causes of its formation 
) having long since ceased, it is now completely 


f 


} a dead letter. 


tis also an observation, which should be 

\ made in relation to the Fourth Council of 
Lateran, that it was not a merely ecclesiastical 
or spiritual Council. It was a Council or 
Congress of the christian world, a temporal, 
alike as a clerical convocation. It was called 
together and assembled, for the welfare and 
peace of states, as well as for the protection 
and tranquillity of the Church. For this rea- 
aie besides the prelates and members of the 


| ‘hurch, there were present in it either per- 
testant writers most triumphantly affect to‘ sonally, or by their ambassadors, the kings of 
prove, that the persecution of heretics is a/ France, England, Hungary, Arragon, Sicily, 
tenet of the Catholic religion, is the third ca- (the emperors of Greece and Italy, the princes 
non of the Fourth Council of Lateran. This of Jerusalem, Cyprus, &c. The aim and sub- 
is the argument which may be found repeated ( ject of their deliberations were, how to arrest 
in all the above writers on the subject of per- ) the progress and suppress the mischiefs of a 


secution, and which is still loudly re-echoed ( heresy, whose principles were as destructive 


from half the pulpits of the nation. Now, in 


the first place, in a merely critical point of 


view, it might be denied, as in fact it is denied 
by many Catholics, that the above canon re- 
lating to the persecution of heretics, is really 
the act or decree of the council itself. «Ji est 
certain,” says Dupin, a favourite writer with 
Protestants, “72 est certain que ¢es chapitres,” 
containing the canon,—‘“ne sont pas l’ Ouvrage 
du Concile, mais celut D’Innocent III.” In the 
next place, it might be maintained, as also, it 
is maintained by several, that this third canon 


a in a 


of morality as they were ruinous of christian 
‘elie, For, as Mosheim and many other 
( Rictestant historians admit, never did there 
exist a more impious, detestable, and seditious 
sect than the Albigenses. The cause of the 
Council, in fact, was the cause of human 
nature, not less than of Christianity. At the 
) same time, the decrees of the Council relating 
to these heretics, extended only through the 
limits where they prevailed. Beyond these or 
elsewhere, they were not executed. 


Lee OO 


Having thus shown that persecution for 
is not genuine. This is even the opinion 5 heresy is not a tenet of the Catholic Church, 
Collier, (vol. i. p. 424.) However, be all this (I will proceed to prove, grossly inconsistent 
as it may, for the aforesaid points are not es- 5 as such doctrine is, that 2¢ is a Protestant tenet. 
sential to the question, the fact still is, that the ( The proofs are easy and incontestible. Thus 
alleged canon is neither defined nor decreed ) Luther, in language savage as that of a Marat 
nor proposed, as a tenet or as any article of Ca- ( or a Robespierre, preached up persecution as 
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a holy duty and obligation. Why,” he called | by the bigotry of the public, was at times 

out, «if men hang the thief upon the gallows ; ) unceasing. 
or if they put the rogue to death, why should not In Scotland, I need not state it, theJemploy- 
we, with all our strength, attack these Popes and ) ment of persecution was savagely inculcated 
‘ardinals, these dregs of the Romish Sodom? (by Knox and his fellow apostles, Goodman, 
Why not wash our hands in their blood?’ Willox, Buchanan, Black, &c., as ‘<a holy and 
sacred duty.”? The former of these barbarians 


Zuinglius used the same kind of eloquence: ( 
“Evangelium,” he proclaimed, “vult sangui- ) maintained, that “the people were bound in 


nem.” And these words form the appropriate ( conscience to put to death the Queen, along with 
motto, and might justly be inscribed upon the ) all her priests.” In 1560, the Scotch Parlia- 
banners of all the first leaders of the Protestant ( ment decreed the punishment of death against 
Revolution. They were all of them the de- all Catholics; and they did it, upon the prin- 
fenders of persecution, both in theory and in ( ciple, that “being,” as they declared, «idola- 
practice. Even the gentle Melancthon wrote ? ters, it was, consequenily a religious obligation 
a book in defence of persecution. ( to execute them.”’ ‘With such indecent haste,” 
I have stated already the sentiments of our ? says Robertson, “did the very persons who had 
English reformer, Cranmer. He held the ¢ just escaped ecclesiastical tyranny, proceed to 
same doctrines as the above and accordingly ¢ imitate their example.” 
executed several miserable victims ; burning } In short, referring to facts, and considering 
Von Parris, Knell, Ann Askew, and condemn- $ the whole history of Protestantism, this cir- 
ing several others to the flames. It was so) cumstance will be found accurately correct 
too with his chief fellow prelates, Latimer and $ and true, that there is not so much as one sin- 
Ridley. They were both of them notorious ? gle Protestant state nor even town, in which, 
persecutors. ‘when the Protestants had once got the upper 
At a subsequent period, in the time of (hand, they did not employ persecution and 
Elizabeth, Sandys the Bishop of London } refuse toleration to the injured Catholics. 
«The Reformation,” says Rousseau, ‘was in- 
tolerant from its cradle, and its founders were 
all of them a set of persecutors.”” Bayle and 
even Jurieu make the same assertion. Rous- 
seau still farther observes, that “of all the sects 
of Christianity, Protestantism is the most intole- 


orthodoxy of the Parliament urged the use oi rant and inconsistent, uniling in itself all the 
persecution, ‘‘as necessary to advance the glory ) objections which it urges against the Church of 
of God.” (Rushworth’s Col. vol. i.) And ( Rome, whilst,” he adds, “Le grand argument 


the holy archbishop Abbot, concurring heartily ‘ de celle-ci lui manque; il est intolérant, sans 
span pourquoi.” In fact, if the liberty to 


in the same opinion, declared to James, that 
‘to tolerate Catholics, would be to draw down } judge and believe, as each one’s conscience 


upon himself God’s heavy wrath and indigna- dictates, be the necessary right of every chris- 
tion.” ‘tian, the dictate both of reason and religion, 

During the reign of the two Charles’, the ( as ihe Charter of Protestantism solemnly declares 
solicitations of the Parliaments were urveni( it is, in this case, not only is persecution an 
act of inconsistency, but every restraint upon 
the alleged prerogative is a direct violation of 
the most fundamental law of the Reformation. 

It is not by the way of defending the perse- 


wrote a work in defence of persecution. And 
the Dissenters during this reign, attributed the 
persecutions which they underwent, princi- 
pally to the bishops, and above all, to Parker, 
Aylmer, Sandys and Whitgift. 

In the reign of James the First, the pious 
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and unceasing, to persecute the Catholics. 
To give any toleration to the Papists,”’ said | 
Archbishop Usher in an address, signed by 
eleven other Bishops, “is a grievous sin”? 
Such, under every Protestant reign, until that ( cutions, which the Catholics have on any oc- 
of George the Third, was more or less the ( casion or under any pretext, inflicted upon the 
spirit both of the state and the clergy. The ‘ Protestants, that I will still here remark, that, 
comparing persecution with persecution, and 
the persecutions employed by the Catholics 


“~ 


laws of persecution, under every reign, went 
on increasing, and their execution, applauded 
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with those exercised by the Protestants, there had enjoyed so quietly for such length of ages, 
is something, nay, there is much, to extenuate ‘and to secure their triumphs, they persecuted 
the guilt or excesses of the former, which ) cruelly the victims whom they had plundered. 
cannot be alleged as an apology for the latter. | In the persecutions therefore thus inflicted by 

The Catholic in his persecutions acted in the Protestant, there is nothing to extenuate, 
his own defence. For his, during the course )as there is in those of the Catholic, the guilt 


of upwards of a thousand years, was the estab- 


) and injustice of the odious practice. Put for 
lished religion of every christian country, a } 
religion, illustrious for its saints, its sages, and 
its heroes; areligion which during that length )in the wrong, the man who plunders, or he 
of interval had been every where the chief { who defends his own property? 
instrument of peace, virtue, and morality.) The eloquent and amiable Rev. Sydney 
His were the temples, the altars, all the riches ( Smith, in the openness of his candour, makes 
and establishments of the Church. All these ) nearly the same observations which I have 
were strictly his, fixed by the laws, sanctioned ( done. “It is,’ he says, ‘some extenuation of 
by prescription, and confirmed by every thing the Catholic excesses, that their religion was 
that is most sacred in the order of religion. ) the religion of the whole of Europe, when the 
Therefore, although the measures of persecu- {innovation began. They were the ancient 
tion are always wrong, still, as he but acted )lords and masters of faith, before men intro- 
in defence of his own, every measure, save ( duced the practice of thinking for themselves, 
persecution, was in him but natural and con- (in these matters. The Protestants have less 
sistent. ‘excuse, who claimed the right of innovation ; 
In regard of the Protestant persecutions, the / and then turned round upon other Protestants, 
case is extremely different. Here, the Protes- ) who acted upon the same principle, or upon 
tants were the aggressors, complete Revolu- ( Catholics who remained as they were; and 
tionists. They came forward with no claim visited them with all the cruelties, which they 
but force; no title but violence, insult and ) had themselves so recently escaped.” Burnet 
declamation. They introduced an entirely ( himself remarks: «Such was the conduct of the 
new order of things, new creeds, new princi- ) friends of the Reformation, that it made all 
ples, new practices. By artifice and plunder, people conclude, that it was for robbery, and 
they wrested from the hands of the ancient ) not for reformation, that their zeal was made so 


; ; i ee 
possessors, the wealth and riches which these / active.” 


example a similar kind of case, in relation to 
a man’s private estate. Who, I ask, is most 


ee 


AN APPEAL TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Translated from the French. 


While men without mission presumed to 


UTHER appears, Calvin follows. In a 
undertake the reformation of the Church, they 


paroxysm of frenzy of which no exam- 
ple had been presented to the human race, ) deformed their own establishment, and only 
the immediate consequence of which was a occasioned a reform of the true Church by 
carnage of thirty years, these two inconsidera- awakening its defensive energies and vigi- 





lance. For the only true reformation which 
occurred is to be found in the chapter of re- 
form, which we read in the proceedings of the 
council of Trent; while the much vaunted 
reformation of these men and their successors 


ble men, with sectarian pride, plebeian acri- 
mony, and vulgar fanaticism, proclaimed a 
reformation of the Church, and in effect did re- 
form it, but without knowing either what 
they said or did. 
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was driven forth an exile from the bosom of ( this book has always appeared to me singular- 
the Church into the desert places of the earth, , ly interesting. How it was that Protestant- 
without system, without authority, and very (ism did so much, and yet did no more—how it 
soon without faith, until it at length presents \ was that the Church of Rome, having lost a 
to the world the deformed and hybrid spectacle ( large part of Europe, not only ceased to lose, 
which is now perishing from its want of unity. ‘ but actually regained nearly one half of what 
But through what frightful convulsions has it ( she had lost—is certainly a most curious and 
not passed to its present condition? Who can ‘ important question; and on this question Pro- 
recall to his memory, without shuddering, the ) fessor Ranke has thrown far more light than 
fanaticism of the sixteenth century, and the any other person who has written on it. 
terrible scenes with which it frightened the ) There is not, and there never was on this 


nations? What fury was displayed towards 
the Holy See? We blush for human nature 
when we read in the history of those days the 
sacrilegious outrages heaped by these inno- 
vators upon the Roman hierarchy. The ene- 
mies of the true faith are never deceived in 
the object of their attack, they all attack the 
true church, but their assaults are idle, for 
they contend with the Deity. 

It is worthy of remark that with the lapse 
of ages the assaults upon the Catholic edifice 
always increase in violence, always, because 
as the gates of hell can never prevail against 
the Church, it will always survive to be the 
object of violence to its enemies. After the 
awful tragedies of the sixteenth century, one 
might have supposed that the tiara had under- 
gone its severest trial, but it was only the pre- 
lude to another. The sixteenth and seven- 


— PSO” 


‘ earth, a work of human policy so well deserv- 
)ing of examination as the Roman Catholic 
Church. The history of that Church joins 
together the two great ages of human civili- 
zation. No other institution is left standing 
which carries the mind back to the times 
when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the 
Pantheon, and when cameleopards and tigers 
bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. The 
proudest royal houses are but of yesterday, 
when compared with the line of the supreme 
pontiffs. That line we trace back in an un- 
broken series from the pope who crowned 
Napoleon in the nineteenth century to the 
pope who crowned Pepin in the eighth; and 
far beyond the time of Pepin the august 
dynasty ascends, till it is lost in the twi- 
light of fable. The republic of Venice came 
next in antiquity. But the republic of Ven- 


teenth ages might be termed the heralds of the ) ice was modern when compared with the pa- 


eighteenth, which was in fact but the conclu- 
sion of the preceding convulsions. The hu- 
man mind was incapable of a sudden eleva- 
tion to the degree of audacity which we have 
witnessed. ‘To make war upon heaven, it was 
yet necessary to pile up Pelion upon Ossa. 
Philosophism and infidelity could only erect 
their impious edifice upon the broad basis of 
the reformation ; and smitten by the vengeance 
of the Most High, the workmen have been 
scattered over the face of the earth, teaching 
as many different creeds as there were lan- 
guages of old when the tower of confusion 
was abandoned. 

The reluctant admissions of a distinguished 
Protestant writer, of the family of English 


dissenters, are worthy of your attention. In 
his Review of “ Ranke’s History of the 
Popes,” T. Babington Macaulay thus speaks 
of this interesting subject: ‘The subject of 


pacy; and the republic of Venice is gone, 
and the Papacy remains. The Papacy re- 
mains, not in decay, not a mere antique, but 
full of life and youthful vigor. The Catholic 
Church is still sending forth to the furthest 
ends of the world missionaries as zealous as 
those who landed in Kent with Augustin, and 
still confronting hostile kings with the same 
spirit with which she confronted Attila. The 
number of her children is greater than in any 
former age. Her acquisitions in the New 
World have more than compensated for what 
she has lost in the Old. Her spiritual ascen- 
dancy extends over the vast countries, which 
lie between the plains of the Missouri and 
Cape Horn—countries, which a century hence 
may not improbably contain a population as 
large as that which now inhabits Europe. 
The members of her communion are certainly 
not fewer than a hundred and fifty millions ; 
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and it will be difficult to show that all the) on the shores of the Mediterranean: in fifty 
other Christian sects united amount to a hun- years more Protestantism could searcely main- 
dred and twenty millions. Nor do we see any ) tain itself on the shores of the Baltic. 

sign which indicates that the term of her long | And from its last and severest trial towards 
dominion is approaching. She saw the com-) the close of the eighteenth century the church 
mencement of all the governments, and of all came forth again triumphant, though it had 
the ecclesiastical establishments, that now ) bowed down before the whirlwinds of Revo- 
exist in the world; and we feel no assurance ) Jution until for a season it had almost disap- 
that she is not destined to see the end of them peared. This revolutionary spirit, attacked 
all. She was great and respected before the ) by all Europe, beat all Europe back, and 
Saxon had set foot on Britain—before the \ not satisfied with the Belgian cities and rich 
Frank had passed the Rhine—when Grecian ) domains of the spiritual electors went raging 
eloquence still flourished at Antioch—when ‘ over the Rhine and through the passes of the 
idols were still worshipped in the temple of ) Alps. Throughout the whole of the great 
Mecca. And she may still exist in undimi- war against Protestantism, Italy and Spain 
nished vigor when some traveller from New had been the base of the Catholic operations. 
Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast soli- / Spain was now the obsequious vassal of the 
tude, take his stand on a broken arch of } infidels. Italy was subjugated by them. To 
London bridge to sketch the ruins of St. ?| 
Paul’s. 

‘‘ We often hear it said, that the world is 

constantly becoming more and more enlight- 
ened, and that this enlightening must be Py the devotion of six hundred years. The 
convents of Rome were pillaged. The tri- 
colored flag floated on the top of the castle of 


ier ancient principalities succeeded the Cisal- 
pine republic, and the Ligurian republic, and 
the Parthenopean republic. The shrine of 
Loretto was stripped of the treasures piled up 


favorable to Protestantism, and unfavorable to 
Catholicism. We wish that we could think 
so. But we see great reason to doubt whether 





St. Angelo. The successor of St. Peter was 
this be a well-founded expectation. We see ) carried away captive by the unbelievers. He 
that during the last two hundred and fifty ) died a prisoner in their hands; and even the 
years the human mind has been in the highest ) honors of sepulture were long withheld from 
degree active—that it has made great advances ) his remains. It is not strange that in the year 
in every branch of natural philosophy—that it | 1799 even sagacious observers should have 
has produced innumerable inventions tending thought that at length the hour of the church 
to promote the convenience of life—that medi- | of Rome was come. An infidel power ascen- 
cine, surgery, chemistry, engineering, have ) dant—the Pope dying in captivity—the most 
been very greatly improved—that government, ( illustrious prelates of France living in a foreign 
police, and law have been improved, though ) country on Protestant alms—the noblest edi- 
not quite to the same extent. Yet, we see? fices which the munificence of former ages 
that during these two hundred and fifty years, , had consecrated to the worship of God, turned 
Protestantism has made no conquests worth ) into temples of victory, or into banqueting 
speaking of. Nay, we believe that as far as ( houses for political societies, or into Theophi- 
there has been a change, that change has been ) lanthropic chapels—such sigus might well be 
in favor of the Church of Rome. We cannot supposed to indicate the approaching end of 
therefore feel confident that the progress of ) that long domination. But the end was not yet. 
knowledge will necessarily be fatal to a sys- Again doomed to death, the milk white hind 
tem which has, to say the least, stood its ) was still fated not to die. Even before the 
ground in spite of the immense progress which funeral rites had been performed over the 
knowledge has made since the days of Queen \ ashes of Pius tie sixth a great reaction had 
Elizabeth. In all her struggles that church ) commenced, which, after the lapse of more 
has been victorious over all her enemies. } than forty years, appears to be still in pro- 
Fifty years after the Lutheran separation ) gress. Anarchy had its day. A new order 
Catholicism could scarcely maintain herself (of things rose out of the confusion—new 
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dynasties—new laws—new titles ; and amidst raign, or seek to seduce or to intimidate Pro- 
them emerged the ancient religion. testant ministers to preach words of apostacy ? 
«The Arabs have a fable that the Great) Did he employ for such a vile exhibition 
Pyramid was built by antediluvian kings, and / wretches of their order, as he did those of the 
alone, of all the works of men, bore the weight } Catholic ministry. Such an idea was never 
of the flood. Such as this was the fate of the ) entertained by him for a moment. In the 
Papacy. It had been buried under the great } Protestant religion there was nothing which 
inundation; but its deep foundations had re- annoyed or offended him; for no one enemy 
mained unshaken; and, when the waters ( of Rome was ever hateful to another, what- 
abated, it appeared alone amidst the ruins of ) ever might be their dissimilarity in other re- 
a world which had passed away. The repub- ! spects. Wherever they meet they embrace 
lic of Holland was gone, and the empire of ) each other with a tenderness, which at first 
Germany, and the Great Council of Venice, view, considering the direct opposition of their 
and the old Helvetian League, and the House § tenets, might appear surprising ; but the secret 
of Bourbon, and the parliaments and aristo- / is soon revealed. All the enemies of Rome 
cracy of France. Europe was full of young § are friends. 
creations—a French empire, a kingdom of) An English fanatic, at the beginning of 
Italy, a Confederation of the Rhine. Nor had ( the last century, inscribed upon the front of a 
the late events affected only territorial limits temple which ornamented his garden two lines 


and political institutions. The distribution of ? from Corneille, the substance of which is that 


i - » . ( . 

roperty, the composition and spirit of society, ) “he thanks the gods that in order to preserve 
P P ys g 

something of humanity, he had ceased to be a 


had, through great part of Catholic Europe, 
undergone a complete change. Bur THE Roman.” And I have heard a simpleton of 
UNCHANGEABLE CHURCH WAS STILL THERE. / the last century cry out, “Oh Rome! how I 
Some future historian will trace the Catholic \ hate thee!” He spoke for all the enemies of 
Revival of the Nineteenth Century.” Christianity, but especially for those of his 

But from the reluctant testimony of the \ age; for never was the hatred of Rome more 
Protestant dissenter, let us return to our ap- 2 universal and conspicuous than in that age, 
peal to the members of the Church of England. | when the grand conspirators artfully obtained 
As every attack upon Catholicity necessarily the ear of orthodox sovereigns, and poured 
affects Christianity, those whom our age de-( into them the leprous distilment, for which 
nominates philosophers, avail themselves of the ) they have so dearly paid. The persecution 
weapons with which they have been furnished of the eighteenth century infinitely surpassed 
by Protestantism, and in contempt of an ally those which preceded it, which it resembled 
whom they seem to think unworthy of their } in nothing but the torrents of blood which it 
notice, they direct all their efforts against the shed towards its conclusion. But how much 
Church. Behold all the impious writings of / more dangerous was its commencement? The 
the eighteenth century. All are levelled at‘ holy ark was in our times subjected to two 
Rome, as if there were no true christians, no ) modes of attack till then unknown: it was 
enemies of infidelity and licentiousness be- ‘ assailed at the same moment with all the pow- 
yond the Roman pale. There is nothing so ers of science and of ridicule. Chronology, 
unerring as the instinct of impiety. That ( natural history, astronomy, and physics were 
which it hates, that which excites its wrath, ) arrayed against religion. A disgraceful co- 
and that which it always and in all places ( alition combined against her all the talents, all 
assails with fury, is truth. In the infernal ) the learning, all the powers of the human 1n- 
sittings of the national convention, where was ( tellect. Impiety ascended the stage, exhibited 
celebrated the abolition of divine worship, did \ pontiffs, priests, and holy virgins in the dress- 
Robespierre, after his immortal discourse, in- ) es of their orders, and made them speak with 
troduce, like Belshazar of old, the books, the | her tongue of lewdness and profanity. Wo- 
robes, the golden vessels of the Protestant ) man, resistless for evil as for good, lent her 
form of worship to be profaned? Did he ar- ( aid to this vice ; and while the talents and the 
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passions of men made the most strenuous ex- 
ertions in her behalf, a new enemy sprang up 
in opposition to the Church. This enemy was 
Ridicule. Never had the jest of the scoffer, 
hissing with his tongue, been so formidable, 
and never had it been pointed with such inso- 
lence and success against truth. An extraor- 
dinary being, who seemed to have borrowed 
his inspiration from the bottomless abyss, 
burst into this strange arena, and gave utter- 
ance to all the vile aspirations of impiety. As 
to Voltaire himself, the voice of his disgusting 
blasphemy was onby fatal to the blasphemer ; 
but in the mouth of this most wicked of men, 
it became contagious, because of the attrac- 
tions with which he surrounded it. And to 
this day, the man of sense who casts his eye 
over the writings of this sacrilegious buffoon, 
often weeps for the smile they have pro- 
voked. 

His days upon earth were protracted to a 
century, in order that the Church might arise 
victorious from a struggle with three enemies, 
whose prowess no false institution could have 
survived, the syllogism, the scaffold, and the 
epigram. 

The desperate blows with which the Catho- 
lic priesthood and the sovereign pontiff were 
assailed during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, had awakened the hopes of the ene- 
mies of the eternal seat. We all know that 
one of the hallucinations of Protestantism, as 
ancient as its existence, has been the fanciful 
practice of predicting the fall of the pontifical 
power. 

Errors the most ridiculous, blunders the 
most amusing, ridicule the most severe and 
withering, have been insufficient to cure it; 
it is always hugging the same wild delusions ; 


but never have its prophets more boldly pre- ( 


dicted the fall of the Holy See, than when 
they believed that it had already fallen. 


Sedet, eternumque sedebit ! 


The doctors of the English Church have 
been remarkable for their indulgence in this 


species of delirium, in the publication of 


books, which, while they disgrace the reason 
of man, are nevertheless useful, inasmuch as 


they are well calculated to make thinking men 


\ themselves ridiculous. 


( 
( 


who have not been rendered entirely deaf to 
the voice of truth by the false teachings of a 
blame-worthy ministry. When the sovereign 
pontiff was expelled from his dominions, car- 
ried away into captivity, insulted, and de- 
prived of his rights, by an overwhelming pow- 
er before which the world grew pale, it was 
no difficult task for these prophets to pre- 
dict that the spiritual supremacy and tem- 
poral power of the papacy would pass away. 
Plunged in the most profound darkness, and 
justly condemned to the two-fold punishment 
of seeing in the Holy Scriptures that which 
they did not contain, and of being blind to 
that which was clearly revealed, they under- 
took to prove by these very Scriptures, that 
the supremacy, the perpetual duration of which 
was therein divinely and literally predicted, 
was on the point of disappearing for ever. 


\ They pointed out the day and the hour in the 


Apocalypse, a book, fatal to the Protestant 
doctors, which they only expound to render 
While these false pro- 
phets spoke with such undoubting confidence, 
and while the multitude like themselves, 
intoxicated with error, hearkened to their 


\ dreams, the immediate interposition of the 


) Almighty, manifested by the sudden and un- 
accountable concurrence of the most conflict- 
ing powers, re-established the pontiff in the 
Vatican ; and his hand, which is only stretched 

) forth to bless mankind, invoked upon the 
heads of the authors of these books a ray of 
light and blessings from on high. 

Why then do our brethren, so unhappily 

‘ separated from us, hesitate to ascend at once 


) to the Capitol, and extend to us the right hand 


of fellowship? And what do they understand 


) by a miracle, if they do not recognize the 


(greatest, the most manifest, the most un- 
\ questionable of all, in the conservation, in 
(our days especially, in the resurrection, if 
\I may use the term, of the pontifical throne, 
) effected in direct opposition to all the rules 
‘of probability? During many centuries, it 
) might have been thought that political unity 
(was favorable to religious unity; but for a 


( sii aa 
)long time a different supposition has pre. 
 vailed. 


There has sprung up from amid the ruins 


reflect seriously, those among them at least, (of the Roman empire a multitude of civil 
Voi. I.—No. 4. . 
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institutions, differing essentially in manners, may my tongue become dry, and remain mo- 
languages, and customs. The discovery of tionless in my mouth !” 

new worlds has multiplied the number of in- ‘Oh holy Roman Church!” exclaimed the 
dependent nations. Could any other than a! amiable Fenelon, when humbly subscribing 
divine hand have maintained among them a) the condemnation of his book, ‘ Oh holy Ro- 


union under the same spiritual dominion! (man Church! if I forget thee, may I forget 


And yet that very state of things exists in our ) myself! may my tongue become dry, and re- 
day, and is under our immediate observation. {main motionless in my mouth!” The same 
The Catholic edifice, composed of different ) scriptural expressions occurred to these two 


and even of discordant materials, assailed on / distinguished men of genius, to express their 


—~, 


every side by every force which human inge- ‘ faith and their submission to the great Church. 
nuity, aided by time, can devise of the most )It becomes us, the happy children of this 
furmidable and destructive character, at the Church, mother of so many others, to repeat 
very moment when it appears to be crumbling the words of these illustrious men, and to 
into ruins, settles itself more firmly than ever \ profess proudly that faith, whose great afflic- 
upon its base, and the sovereign pontiff of ) tions should render it the more endearing. 
Christains delivered from a merciless persecu- / Who can at this day suppress his admiration 
tion, consoled with new friends, by conver-) of the sublime spectacle which Providence 
sions of distinguished men, and by the fondest ) presents to man, and of all which he discloses 
hopes, lifts his august head in the midst of) in the future to the true observer? 
astonished Europe. ) Oh holy Church of Rome! while I have the 
His many eminent virtues no doubt ren- power of speech I will employ it in thy praise. 
dered him worthy of these triumphs ; but it is ) I salute thee, immortal parent of sanctity and 
not the incumbent, but the see which we now knowledge! 
contemplate. A thousand times have our) Sarnve, Macna Parens! It is thou, who 
enemies reproached us with the follies and the ) diffusest thy light to the extremities of the 
vices of particular popes. But they do nct earth, wheresoever unenlightened princes have 
reflect that every dynasty should be regarded / not checked its influence, and often despite of 
as a single individual, possessing all the vices their opposition. Before thy face fly human 
and all the virtues of the entire line ; and the ) sacrifices, barbarous manners, superstitious 
succession of the popes observed in this gen- ; customs, and the night of ignorance ; and upon 
eral aspect, will surpass infinitely in merit ) the footsteps of thy missionaries alone attend 
and worth all the dynasties which the world ( the elements of civilization. Great men are 
has known. And in dwelling so much upon ) thy property. 
these defects of particular popes, they do not ( Macna Virum! Thy doctrines purify 
seem to be aware that they are strengthening ) science by cleansing it of the venom of pride 


the claims of the Church to indefectibility. (and insubordination which always render it 
dangerous and sometimes destructive. The 


For if the Supreme Being had entrusted the ( 

government of his Church upon earth to an) Pontiffs will soon be universally proclaimed 

order of superior intelligence, such an institu- the supreme agents of civilization, restorers of 

tion, however pure in its administration, would order, conservators of the arts and sciences, 

have been far less wonderful than the perpetu- ( founders and natural protectors of civil liber- 

ity of an establishment entrusted to the frailty | ty, destroyers of slavery, enemies of despotism, 
of human pontiffs. Again I repeat, what and benefactors of the human race. 

should prevent us from recognizing this prod-) If some among them have given proofs that 

igy, and uniting ourselves around the centre / they were of the frail family of man; si quid 

illis humanitus accideril, they were brief mo- 

ments in a line of centuries; and a vessel 

that divides the waters leaves slighter traces of 

it passage, and no throne on earth has been 


‘ honored with so much wisdom, science, and 


of unity, beyond which there is no Christian- 


ity ! 
** Oh holy Roman Church !” exclaimed the 


eloquent bishop of Meaux, “ Oh holy Roman 
Church! if I forget thee, may I forget myself! 
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virtue. In the midst of every imaginable ( 
species of revolutions, God has unceasingly 
watched over thee, OH ETERNAL CiTy!! 
Every thing which could utterly destroy has ) 
been brought up against thee, but still thou ( 
standest ; and as thou wert formerly the centre | 
of error, thou hast been for eighteen hundred 
years the centre of truth. The Roman power 
had made thee the citadel of paganism, which } 
seemed to be invincible in the capitol of the ‘ 
known world. 

All the errors of the universe conveyed to- / 
wards thee, and the first of thy emperors col- 
lected them into one resplendent group, and 
consecrated them inthe Pantheon. The tem- ' 
ple of ALL THE Gops elevated its head within 
thy walls, and alone of all the great monu- | 
ments preserves its integrity. All the power } 
of the Christian emperors, all the zeal, all the ( 
enthusiasm, and all the hostility of the Chris- 
tians were loosed against the temples. Theo- 
dosius having given the signal, they all disap- ) 
peared. In vain did the sublime beauties of / 
architecture intercede for the preservation of ) 
these wonderful structures; in vain was the ? 
opposition and fatiguing labor which their \ 
solidity presented to their destroyers; to de- / 
stroy the temples of Apamea and Alexandria 
the same engines were required which were 
employed in the destruction of cities. But 
nothing could survive the general proscription. 
The PANTHEON alone was preserved. A sig- 
nal enemy of the faith, Gibbon, in relating 
these occurrences, declares, that he knew not 
by what concurrence of happy circumstances the \ 
Pantheon was preserved until the beginning of 
the seventh century, when a sovereign Pontiff | 
consecrated it to ALL THE Saints. Undoubt- ) 
edly he knew not; but we, how can we fail to ( 
know? The capitol of Paganism was destined ) 
to become the capitol of Christianity, and the 
temple in this capitol which concentrated all ) 
the forces of idolatry, was designed to reunite 
all the lights of faith. Arn Tne Sarnts in 
the place of ALL THE Gops! 

What an inexhaustible subject of profound ( 
reflections, religious and philosophical? It is 
in the Pantheon that Paganism is amended and 
reclaimed to the primitive system, of which it ) 


was a visible corruption. Around the Olym- ( 


pian Jove stood the lesser deities. The lesser ) 


) capital of his vanquished enemy. 


deities of Christianity are the saints, and they 


)surround the throne of God to serve him in 
‘ the place and in the order prescribed to each. 


Wonderful spectacle! worthy of him who has 
prepared it for us, and prepared for those only 
who know how to contemplate it! 

PETER, with his expressive keys eclipses 
those of Janus. He is always in front, and 
all the Saints follow in his train. 
the god of iniquity, gives place to the humble 


PLuTus, 


FRANcIS, whose extraordinary influence es- 
tablished voluntary poverty to make amends 
for the crimes of riches. XAviER, with his 
miracles drives before him the fabulous con- 
queror of the Indies. To invite millions to 
his standard he does not invoke the aid of 
licentiousness and debauchery; he does not 
surround himself with a crowd of lewd bac- 
chanals: he has no other sign but a cross; and 
he teaches virtue, penitence, and the martyr- 
dom of the senses. JoHN or Gop, JOHN OF 
Matua, ViINcENT oF Pavut (worthy of the 
praises of every tongue and age!) receive the 


incense which heretofore burned in honor of 


Mars and the vindictive Juno. The rmmac- 
ULATE VIRGIN, the most exalted of all crea- 
tures in the order of grace and sanctity, 
distinguished among the saints as the sun 
among the stars; she who knew in this world 
the joys of the angels and the bliss of heaven 
on the way to the tomb; she whose womb 
was blessed by the Eternal when he breathed 
his spirit into her, and gave her a Son who is 
the miracle of the universe ; she to whom it 
was vouchsafed to bring forth her Creator, 
who sees God alone above her, and whom all 
generations shall call blessed; the divine 
Mary ascends the altar from which Venus 
has been banished. 

I behold Jesus Curist enter the Pan- 
THEON, followed by his Evangelists, his 
Apostles, his Doctors, his Martyrs, his Con- 
fessors, as a triumphant King enters followed 
by the GranpEES of his empire into the 
Retiring 
before his glance, all these God-men vanish 
before He sanctifies the 
Pantheon by his presence, it is inundated 
with his majesty. The work is complete: 
ALL THE VIRTUES have displaced ALL THE 
Error with its hundred heads has fled 


the Man-Gop. 


VICES. 
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before indivisible TRutH: God reigns in the / to place the Pantheon in the air, and convert 
Pantheon, as he reigns in heaven, in the midst § it into a crown for his famous temple, the per- 
of ALL THE SAINTS. fection of human art, and the most beautiful 

Fifteen centuries had rolled over the Pan- § of earthly dwellings for Him, who has de- 
theon, when Christian genius, even to the end ) lighted to dwell with us FULL OF LOVE 
the conqueror of paganism, boldly ventured } AND TRUTH. 


THOU ART, OH GOD. 


BY THOMAS MOORE. 


* The day is thine ; the night also is thine ; thou hast prepared the light and the sun. Thou hast set all the 
borders of the earth ; thou hast made summer and winter.’’—Psalm Ixxiv. 16, 17. 


Txov art, oh God! the life and light When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 

Its glow by day, its smile by night, Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Are but reflections caught from thee. Is sparkling with unnumbered dies ; 

Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, That sacred gloom, whose fires divine, 

And all things fair and bright are thine. So grand, so countless, Lord, are thine. 

When day, with farewell beam delays - When youthful spring around us breathes, 
Among the opening clouds of even, Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 

And we can almost think we gaze And every flower the summer wreathes 
Through golden vistas into heaven! Is born beneath that kindling eye. 

Those hues that make the sun’s decline Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 

So soft, so radiant, Lord, are thine, ‘ And all things fair and bright are thine. 


DOMESTIC PEACE. 


From ** Hours of Devotion.” 


HE bonds which unite the!husband and (here is unmingled peace and _ tranquillity. 

wife, parents and children, brothers and ‘ Blissful and happy hours that unite us to- 
sisters, are of all others the most sacred. Wo? gether in sweet and holy companionship, I 
to him who severs them by his unkindness! 4 bid you a joyful welcome. 

Where will our sorrows receive the same? The father, by his industry, insures the 
solace as in the bosom of ourfamily? Whose ‘ prosperity of his family. When his daily la- 
hand wipes the tear from our cheek, or the ) bor is completed, he returns with gladness to 
chill of death from our brow, with the same ( their welcome and smiling embrace. If the 
fondness and care as that of the wife? If the ) whole world be in arms against him, here he 
raging elements are contending without, here is soothed by the gentlest and holiest affec- 


is a shelter. If war is desolating the country, ) tion. 
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lll teetering senecesiaciaenlie 
The earnings of the husband are not fool- bosom of his family, in pursuit of happiness 
ishly squandered by the provident wife. She \elsewhere! He is every where a stranger, 
is careful in attending to the duties of her ) even in his own dwelling! He must brood 
household; she guards over those under her (over his sorrows alone! There are none to 
care or direction, with fidelity and love. She ) share with him their sympathy! Cold civil- 
encourages domestic peace and love, andadorns (ity is all he receives from the world! He 
her character with a thousand little charms. complains with bitterness that he ever pledged 
The children, too, are playing innocently ea hand to the altar! His children are to 
around; they know of no enjoyment beyond ‘ him as thorns that bear no fruit! 
the confines of their home. They love to be | It is to be regretted that discord in families 
obedient. With unspeakable delight they fon- (is increasing rather than diminishing. This 
dle on their parents. Even the servants are bis owing to the many inconsiderate marriages 
happy and contented. They are faithful to ( that are constantly taking place. Many peo- 
‘ ple enter into a matrimonial alliance, without 
reflecting upon the importance of the subject, 
or studying each other’s character or disposi- 


of masters, they have found parents, whose 
prosperity is their chief delight. 

Let there be mutual love. It is an inde- (tion. They contemptuously barter the hap- 
scribable charm. It gives to every thing a‘ piness of a whole life for a family name or 
higher value and importance. If you are a wel ora fortune. But, alas! no paltry 


those who are so attentive to them. Instead 
( 
( 


or afflicted, all are ready to offer you their as- ( wealth or ancestral honors can atone for the 
sistance. The individual happiness of each is ) tears of anguish or desolation of the heart that 
the paramount concern of all. it occasions. 

Behold the lonely and destitute widow, who, There can be no happiness in the married 
in her solitude, is neglected by all the world. ( state, save where there is a similarity of dis- 
She has followed her husband and friends—one ) position that will insure mutual love, and ena- 
—all—to the silent grave. Poor and needy, / ble the parties, in case of misfortune, to rely 
she was driven from the ranks of the gay. In ) solely upon each other. We have seen indi- 
her distress, there are none who know her; ) gent families emerging from the depths of 
none who share with her their society. But (their poverty, and becoming great and illus- 
why should you pity her? She is happier ) trious by the virtue and industry of the hus- 
than you can conceive. <A pious daughter, (band or the innocence and economy of the 
who renounces the pleasures of the world, la- wife. We have also seen the prosperity of 
bors through the day, and by the burning of } affluent families blasted by the discord of the 
the midnight lamp, to add to the comfort and ‘ parents, whose infirmities have extended over 
support of her aged mother. Why should (and given a hue even to the characters of their 
you pity her, when she participates in heav- ( children. 
enly joys that gold cannot purchase ? It is a great source of evil to the newly 

Why do you sympathise with the aged man, ( married pair, when instead of seeking happi- 
who is languishing in prison, because his mis- ) ness in the society of each other, they resort 
fortunes have prevented him from discharging to gay assemblies. Before they are aware of 
his debts? He is already liberated! A duti-\ their own weakness, they find themselves 
ful son, at the sacrifice of his own liberty, has / already corrupted by their dissipations. The 
bartered himself to the army, to procure the | increasing thirst for those foolish ’ pleasures, 
release of his helpless but beloved father. ( renders the uniform peace of the house tedious 

How many blessings, even in affliction, ( and oppressive. Their idleness leads to want, 
spring out of family concord. How pleasant ) their prosperity is at end, and they sometimes 
its consequences—how lasting its recollection ! ( contract dangerous acquaintances, that is too 
Domestic harmony may be likened unto heav- } often repented of with tears of blood. 
en; but discord is only to be compared with And lastly : a more fearful evil is a con- 
hell itself. tempt for religion. .A pious man can never be 

How deplorable is the man who leaves the ) entirely miserable. He will love those under 
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Wouldst thou behold domestic misery ? thou 
wilt find it in families where there is no dis- 


his care—look with indulgence upon their 
faults—bear with their infirmities, and endea- 
vor to correct their frailties. Where there is / cipline—where parents publicly expose the 
no domestic peace, there is an absence of ( faults of their children—where brothers and 
religion. The precepts of Christ have given / sisters are permitted to quarrel and inflict 
place to passion and defamation. Instead of { blows with impunity—where a discontented 
tenderness and affection, we will find cold- ) wife is always abusing her servants. These, 
hearted selfishness; instead of confidence in ( indeed, are the abodes of misery. 
God, there will be madness and despair! The ) He who would receive respect must show 
children, too, instead of loving their Creator, it to others. It is not our rank in society, but 
are full of pride, presumption and mockery. ) rather our exemplary virtue that must awaken 
Piety and virtue seem to have taken their ( the respect of others. 
flight. Where there is suspicion and distrust, there 
If thou wouldst restore the peace and tran- / can be no domestic peace. If we confide in 
quillity of thy family, thou must first awaken § the honesty of a person, he is led to respect 
religious impressions. When thou hast suc- / himself, and therefore would not willingly 
ceeded in this, then thou hast laid the corner- { lessen our good opinion of him. 
stone of domestic felicity. Preserve theequa- ) The husband and wife, who have entered 
nimity of thy temper; exercise kindness to (into so sacred an alliance, should never make 
those who are under thy control, and they will ‘use of any little artifice or untruth, however 
love and respect thee the more. Thus wilt ( innocent, to deceive each other. Let there be 
thou establish the joy and happiness of thy \ nothing concealed one from the other; then 
household, and strife and jealousy will flee / your minds cannot be poisoned by unhallowed 
away. ( suspicion or jealousy, which, if once kindled, 
Without mutual respect there can be but ) burns with all the raging and unquenchable 
little domestic happiness. Many newly mar- ( fires of hell. 
ried couples lavish their affection upon each ) Do not lessen the confidence that your chil- 
other for a few weeks, and then give way to (dren may repose in you. Let them not con- 
disputes and quarrels. As they advance in)ceal from you their faults. Do not make 
their matrimonial existence they become more (them deceitful by your severity. In whom 
negligent in their conduct; those little atten- (shall they confide, if their hearts must be 
tions by which they before rendered each (locked in the presence of their parents? If 
other agreeable, are forgotten or despised; (they hide from you their faults, it is be- 
less attention is paid to their exterior; they ) cause they have no reliance upon your affec- 
grow more indifferent, and care but little ( tions. 
whether they please or offend. Finally,rude-) Let there be an earnest desire to keep up a 
ness will extinguish the last spark of respect; ( mutual confidence between husband and wife, 
they will contend about trifles, exact unusual ( parents and children, brothers and _ sisters, 


obedience, and seek, if possible, to revenge ( masters and servants. Respect the present 
‘ good qualities of the latter, and never accuse 





ae 


every trifling wrong. 
You must govern your children and servants / them of any former error. This would be an 
with proper respect and dignity. Let every end to their respect and esteem. Never en- 
censure, every command, every denial of their , courage a disposition to recall past offences 
requests, be given without too much authori- ( among your children or servants. 
ty. If they have been guilty of error,do not) It should be a regulation of every house 
reprove them before others; but show them ( that its economy or domestic concerns should 
their own unworthiness in private. They ) not be publicly exposed by itsinmates. None 
will love you for your delicacy; they will ( —not even the nearest relations—should share 
obey your commands with more cheerfulness, ) in such secrets. It is destructive of all peace 
and their happiness will not be imbittered by (and happiness. Our home is a sanctuary too 
the ridicule of their companions. sacred to be invaded. Idle curiosity should 
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not be admitted that it may go into the streets | those of others. Do not inquire too eagerly 
and highways, to unbosom our secrets to the ) after the affairs of your neighbors, particularly 
gaping crowd. if they do not concern you. 

Our children and servants ought nottomake ) And, most merciful God, in whatever situa- 
known the most trifling incident that occurs in ( tion of life I may be placed, it will be my se- 
the house. Not that there is always danger cret pride and happiness to encourage domes- 
to be apprehended ; but they should be accus- tic peace and tranquillity. Be thou a ruler of 
tomed to a proper degree of silence. Becare- ' my own family! Guide and instruct us with 
ful to banish all tale-bearers, tattlers, and 2 thy wisdom, and take us all into thy protec- 
slanderers from your presence! If you would ‘tion! Blessed and animated by thee, we have 


have your own secrets respected, then respect ) already a sweet foretaste of heaven ! 


JOSEPH AND HIS BROTHERS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAM DE GENLIS. 


He that believeth in the Lord, loveth mercy.—Proverbs xiv. 21. 
He that followeth justice and mercy, shall find life, justice, and glory.—Ibid. xxi. 21. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


JOsEPH (under the name of Orasis), minister and favorite of Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt ; and son of Jacob and Rachel. 

BENJAMIN, son of Jacob and Rachel. 

SIMEON, 

RvuBEN, 

Four other brothers of Joseph. 

PuasEar, friend of Joseph.* 

ZARES, one of Joseph’s servants. 


Act I. Phasear. Well, I will wait his leisure.—But 
( tell me, Zares, why does he refuse to see those 

Hebrews whom he has loaded with his favors ? 
Enter Phasear and Zares. Zares. That, my lord, 1 know not; and 


Phasear. Yes, Zares, I wish to have a pri- } What seems to me still more strange, is that 
vate conference with thy master. he appears to take a lively interest in what- 


Zares. At this moment, my lord, his duty | ever concerns them. These strangers had, in 
obliges him to attend the king. a petition which I presented to him, depicted 


the horrors of a famine which desolates their 


* Ihave taken the liberty to introduce the ) country. Orasis was deeply affected at the 


pinged mene — Se, plot g growrng, vt perusal. I saw tears flow from his eyes; he 
gratify his revenge ris a : ; ; 
supposition, while it “produces a contrast calcu- ) enjoined me to question them concerning their 
lated to give additional lustre to the character of ) father ; and, on hearing that the old man had 
Joseph, enables me to inculcate principles which not yet suffered by the public calamity, evinced 
I could not otherwise have developed. y eet Pp ys 
eon a eee pore the name given by ) the most heartfelt joy.—But I hear footsteps ; 
araoh to Joseph; it simply states the fact that ; “4 
his name was changed after his elevation to dig- ) S°Me One approaches ; doubtless it is he. 
nity. Hence in the following play he is made to) Phasear. Retire, good Zares, leave us to 
appear under the name of Orasis, till the moment : 
in which he makes himself known to his broth- ourselves. [series 
ers, Tue Auruor. Phasear (alone). I am about. to take ven- 


; brothers of Joseph and Benjamin, and sons of Jacob and Lea. 


Scene—the interior of a saloon. 
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geance ona villain. Orasis knows all his in- into which your hatred and resentment have 
gratitude ; he will not refuse me his assist- ) plunged you, you would think as I do. 

ance. The friendship which unites us will{ Phasear. Is it possible then, that you, whom 
make him share in the just resentment which) I have seen so indignant at the perfidy of 
animates my breast. (nter Joseph.) Ah! ( Cleophis, can be opposed to my just revenge? 
my lord, I have been waiting for you with) Joseph. Cleophis is indeed ungrateful; yet 
impatience! You have it in your power to(/ he is your brother! That lively friendship, 


render me an essential service. that intimate confidence, once so fondly che- 
Joseph. Speak, dear Phasear, and command ? rished, you have succeeded in breaking; but 
me. how could it be possible for you to dissolve 


Phasear (taking a paper out of his pocket). ) those sacred ties, which nature formed? Cleo- 
You know the hand-writing of Cleophis: read,({ phis has deserved to lose the title of your 
then, my lord. friend ; but nothing can deprive him of that of 

Joseph. Yes, it is your brother’s hand. brother. This sacred character is indelible: 

Phasear. My brother! ah! call not by that) although your hearts are divided, by how 
name the most ungrateful of mankind. You many ties are you not still united! Honor 
well know that to me he owes his fortune; and glory are common to you both. If your 
and how has he requited my affection and my ? brother disgraces himself, you partake in the 
benefits? By attempting to ruin me. No, I‘ shame: if you render brilliant services to the 
cast him off; all the ties by which we have ) state, in immortalizing your name, you reflect 
been united are broken. honor upon his; in vain do you wish to sepa- 

Joseph (having read the letter). I find, by ) rate the one from the other. The will of 
this imprudent billet, that, deluded by a foolish ( Heaven, the voice of Nature, the opinion of 
passion, Cleophis is the rival of his master, ) men, reason, and even prejudice itself, invite 
and has had the temerity to place his affections ( you to mutual affection or at least to mutual 





on Pharaoh’s favorite mistress. But how ) services. 

has this writing fallen into your hands? Phasear. Ah! my lord, how easy it is to 
Phasear. I have gained over the slave who | censure hatred, when we have never experi- 

is privy to this intrigue. enced the blackness of ingratitude. But if 
Joseph. And what is your intention? you, like me, had been so unworthily betrayed 
Phasear. To take vengeance on a villain. ) by a brother.... 

The king shall this day know that he is be-( Joseph. O Phasear!—but your brother has 

trayed. You, Orasis, have alone the right of ) not attempted your life, and even supposing 

approaching his person—carry him this bil-( him capable of such a crime—Yes, Phasear, I 

let. repeat it, you ought not to seek revenge; still 
Joseph. Was a conspiracy forming against ( he is your brother.... 

him, or did the least danger threaten the state Phasear. You soon would change your opi- 

or his person, I should not fail to inform him nion, were you in my place.... Tocut the 

of it at the peril of his life. But why should I} matter short, do you refuse the favor I so- 

wish to deprive him of an illusion perhaps ) licit? 


necessary to his happiness? Joseph. In the name of our common friend- 
Phasear. So then, Orasis, you refuse to) ship, I beseech you not to be precipitate ; 
serve me. give yourself time for reflection. 


Joseph. What do you require me to do?) Phasear. Well, my lord, at your request I’ll 
An action which would serve but to degrade ) wait until to-morrow; if after that, you still 
persist in your refusal, I declare to you that I 
will myself present this writing to the king. 


us both? 
Phasear. I ask you to do nothing but what 





I would, without hesitation, do for you, were ( Joseph. Could you then dare become your 
we to change situations. brother’s accuser? 
Joseph. No, Phasear. Your passion mis-{ Phasear. I dare every thing to gratify my 


leads you. Were it not for the blindness ) vengeance. 
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Joseph. Such an action will blast your repu- 
tation. 

Phasear. Of that you will be the cause. 

Joseph. Should I do that which you request, 
would ‘you be the less guilty ? 

Phasear. No more, my lord; to-morrow 
you will inform me of your final resolution. 
Let us change the subject. These Hebrews, 
whose misery you relieved, have had recourse 
to me to obtain a moment’s audience. 

Joseph. What want they with me? 

Phasear. Deeply penetrated with your good- 
ness, they wish to express in your presence 
the gratitude they feel. 

Joseph. Let them depart—let them return 
to their venerable father! I cannot receive 
them. And you, my lord, have you seen 
those strangers ? 

Phasear. Yes, my lord; and I acknowledge 
that the youth and beauty of the youngest 
have deeply interested me. 

Joseph (moved). What! they have brought 
with them their youngest brother!—Know 
you the name of this youth? 

Phasear. He is called Benjamin. 

Joseph (aside). What do I hear! Benja- 
min is with them! (Aloud). Well, my lord, 
to satisfy you, I consent to see this boy. Let 
one of his brothers conduct him to my pre- 
sence. 

Phasear. They are all assembled near the 
palace ; I go myself to carry them your an- 
swer. 

Joseph. When I shall have dismissed them, 
I wish to speak with you. 

Phasear. I shall return, my lord. 

Joseph. You will find me here. 

[ Exit Phasear. 

Joseph (alone). O thou, my true brother! 
whom Rachel has carried in her womb, whom 
since an infant I have never seen, how shall I 
be able to conceal the emotions thy presence 
will cause! What! at such an age, to under- 
take so long and painful a journey! And to 
what hands hast thou been intrusted! it is to 
the children of Lea that Jacob has confided 
Benjamin! But, alas! my father could not 
know the envy and cruelty of men who had 
sworn my destruction! Ah! if Benjamin is 


dear to Jacob, if he is beloved as Joseph was, 
I have every thing to fear for his safety! I 
Vou. I.—No. 4. 


must withdraw him from the hands of these 
my inhuman brothers—what! can I still call 
them brothers! I will not see, without trou- 
ble, him who will conduct Benjamin to my 
presence ; but what would be his confusion, 
should he discover that this Orasis who gov- 
erns Egypt, this Orasis, the minister and fa- 
vorite of a powerful king, is that same Joseph 
whom he sold as a vile slave. My God! this 
frightful remembrance makes me start with 
horror. Surely I cannot see one of those frat- 
ricides without calling to mind that day of 
hatred, fury and terror, on which I found in 
my brothers a band of assassins! Even now 
I think I hear their tumultuous cries, their 
dreadful menacing expressions. I think I see 
them under the influence of rage ungoverna- 
ble, and, stifling all remorse, surround me, 
seize me, and plunge me into that gloomy pit 
which they had chosen for my tomb. From 
the bottom of this cavern I implored the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, and my 
feeble voice ascended to his throne. Thou 
wert my preserver, O omnipotent God! I 
cannot better acknowledge thy goodness, than 
by forgetting the outrages I have received. 
To triumph over a just resentment, to imitate 
thy clemency, in fine, to pardon injuries, these 
are sacrifices the most agreeable in thy sight, 
and the most worthy homage I can offer thee. 
Somebody approaches; it is doubtless Benja- 
min. Howl burn to embrace him! But I 
must be calm. I need not fear being recog- 
nized by his conductor in my present rank; 
and, besides, age, lapse of time, and this 
scorching climate have wrought such an alter- 
ation in my features,—they come—I tremble ; 
how different are the sentiments that possess 
my soul! let me, if possible, dissemble the 
excess of trouble and tenderness which alone 
can betray me. 
Enter Simeon and Benjamin. 

Joseph (aside, looking at Benjamin). It is 
he! it is Benjamin! O striking picture of a 
much loved mother! what delightful ideas 
you occasion! (Aloud to Simeon). Come 
forward. 

Simeon (kneeling with Benjamin). Ah! my 
lord, it is at your feet we ought to express to 
you our gratitude. 

Joseph (raising them). What do you do? 

2 
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) 
you desire it, I willsend you back to your 


native country. 

Simeon. Ah! my lord, what is it you pro. 
humanity, you would cease to admire so sim- ) pose? Ever since Jacob lost the elder son of 
ple and natural an act. Rachel, Benjamin has become the object of 

Simeon (aside). Surely that voice is fa- ) his most tender affection. In confiding to our 
miliar !—his countenance, his discourse, every / care this much loved ehild, he made us pro- 
thing I see in him excites in me I know not ( mise, with an oath, to restore him to his arms. 
what sensations. | Without Benjamin, we dare not present our- 


You stood in need of assistance ; and, in serv- 
ing you, I have but fulfilled the duty humanity 
imposes ; were not your soul a stranger to 








Joseph. What is your name? selves before him. The recital of your good- 

Simeon. Simeon, my lord. ness towards Benjamin would be considered 

Joseph. And this youth ? as a fiction. He would accuse us of having 

Simeon. He is called Benjamin. contrived the death of his son. 

Joseph. 1s he your brother? ( Joseph. What! you, the brother of Benja- 

Simeon. Jacob is our common father, but ( min, you to be liable to an accusation so hor- 
the good Rachel, his mother, was not mine. ible ! How could your father suspect you 


Joseph. Is he then Rachel’s only child? (of barbarity which makes human nature shud- 
Simeon. Alas ! my lord, she had another son. ) der at the thought? How could he imagine 
Joseph. And his name? ( that you would be so inhuman as to unite and 
Simeon. Joseph. (arm penis against a brother who always 
Joseph. Is he with you? loved you? No, such inhumanity cannot ex- 


ist. 
Simeon (aside). Each word he pronounces 


Simeon. Ah! my lord. 

Joseph. Why! you seem troubled ! 

Simeon. For mercy’s sake, question me not ) overwhelms me with confusion. 
concerning that unfortunate youth. Joseph. But I see you persist in your refusal. 

Joseph. And why? Was he unworthy of‘ Benjamin, I wish not to constrain you. I 
his father? perfidious and cruel towards you? ask of you only to remain yet some hours in 
did he merit your hatred? the palace. This is the time appointed for 

Simeon. Ah! no: he was innocent and vir- ) my friends to meet, preparations being made 
tuous. for a banquet, to which I invite you and your 

Joseph. You shed tears. brothers. When I shall have fulfilled my 

Simeon. My lord, you unintentionally pierce / duty of hospitality towards you, you will be 
my heart with grief. at liberty to depart. 

Joseph (aside). His remorse affects me; I Simeon. My lord, penetrated with a deep 
must cease to afflict him. (loud). hanes sense of the benefits 
Benjamin; should I wish to retain you some | Joseph (interrupting him). Go, go, my 
time in Egypt, would you consent to friends. [zit Simeon followed by Benjamin. 

| 





Joseph (alone). Jacob prefers Benjamin to 
the children of Lea! Ah! doubtless Benja- 
min is to his brothers an object of envy and 
hatred! It is not to restore him to his father 
that they refuse him to me; but, jealous of 
the favor I wish to show him, they already 
meditate his ruin; but I will snatch him from 
their hands! Amiable child! how dear thou 
arttome! Thou hast supplied my place in 
the affections of my father; thou hast re- 
ceived all the blessings, all the paternal ca- 
resses of which, through the perfidy of my 


with me? 

Benjamin. Could I do so, my lord, while 
my father dwells in Canaan? 

Joseph. I could easily procure you a splen- 
did fortune. 

Benjamin. What fortune could compensate 
for being absent from my father, for the hap- 
piness of consoling him in his old age, of living 
with him? 

Joseph. For such a sentiment I give you 
credit ; it renders you still more pleasing in 
my sight. But you shall again see Jacob; 


let your brothers depart, they will tell him the brothers, I have been deprived! O my fath- 
reasons of your staying in Egypt; and when 


er! notwithstanding the favors fortune heaps 
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upon me, how bitterly do I regret our separa- 


tion! But, fixed in a strange land by the most 
sacred ties, minister of a sovereign to me so 
bountiful, ought I to abandon Egypt, the gov- 
ernment of which he has committed to my 
care? Ought I to quit the wife whom he has 
chosen for me, the children Heaven has grant- 
ed, seeing that I cannot return to my country 


without disclosing the guilt of my brothers, , 
without carrying trouble, disorder and afilic- | 


tion into the bosom of my family! But I 
hear the voice of Phasear; I must hasten to 
execute the design I have formed. 
Enter Phasear. 

Joseph. You come in time, dear Phasear; I 
stand in need of your assistance. 

Phasear. You know, my lord, that I am at 
your disposal. 


Joseph. Can I depend upon an inviolable 


secrecy? 


Phasear. Do you doubt my fidelity, my 


lord ? 


Joseph. Time is precious. Hear me, Pha- ( 
sear. The Hebrews who have spoken to me | 
are about retiring with their brothers. Pre- 


vious to their departure, I wish to invite them 


to asplendid banquet in the palace. I will / 


not appear at all. You in my place shall do 
the honors of the feast. I will order my 
golden cup to be placed before Benjamin ; and, 
on his going away, you must expertly hide it 
in the bag which the youth carries on his 
shoulder. This is all the service I require. 

Phasear. What! my lord, and must I hide 
this cup? I understand you not. Do you 
wish to bestow it on him as a gift? 

Joseph. No; above all, be careful not to 
be perceived. 

Phasear. But what is your design ? 

Joseph. Scarcely shall they have arrived at 
the gates of Memphis, when they shall be ar- 


rested by my order. The cup shall be de- ' 
manded, which will be found in the sack of 


Benjamin. Then my guards shall reconduct 

them to the palace as criminals guilty of an 

action the most vile that 
Phasear. O heavens, what do I hear! 
Joseph. I perceive your surprise, and I am 





Phasear. What do you say? Great God! 
Joseph. Yes, my brothers—but brothers, in- 
\ human and perfidious, who conspired to de- 
{stroyme. They wished even to take away 
my life; my innocence, my youth, my en- 
) treaties, nothing could soften their flinty hearts. 
( They condemned me to a most frightful and 
‘ lingering death. They plunged me into a 
) deep pit and shut me up alive in that dreadful 
tomb. They were steeled against pity and 
remorse. ‘They were deaf to the voice of na- 
ture. To their avarice alone’ am I indebted 
for my life. Some Ismaelite merchants hap- 
pened to pass by that fatal place. My assas- 
sins formed the design of selling me. I was 
(drawn from the abyss to which their hatred 
had committed me, and delivered as a slave 
to those strangers, who conducted me,into 
Egypt. 


) 
( 


\ 


ae 
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Phasear. You make me tremble. Their 
crime is indeed atrocious, unheard of. But, 


) my lord, these wretches are your brothers. In 


covering them with infamy, in delivering them 
up to the rigor of the laws, consider that the 
disgrace will reflect upon you. 

Joseph. Should I determine on vengeance, I 
can effect it without sharing their dishonor: 
they cannot themselves recognize me; and 
the world knows not they are my brothers. 

Phasear. But can you, my lord, conceal 
that knowledge from yourself? 

Joseph. Is it you, Phasear, who speak thus ? 
you, who burn with the desire of destroying 
your brother? you, in fine, who have besought 
me to aid you in your schemes of vengeance? 

Phasear. But do you consider how criminal 
the deed you would have me commit? 
Joseph. And do you not ask me to denounce 


{aman who has never been my enemy? [ff I 


show to the king the billet you have seized, 
( the destruction of Cleophis is inevitable. 
Phasear. But, at least, to accomplish his 
( destruction I have not recourse to calumny. 
| Joseph. Have you not made use of fraud 
‘and treachery in seducing the slave who be- 


( 


) trayed his master? And can you compare 


(your situation with mine? Cleophis has in- 


‘ deed failed in the duties of friendship and of 


going to increase it. Learn, then, the whole ? gratitude; but has he attempted to deprive 
of my secret. These strangers who interest ‘ you of life or liberty? What ought to be my 
you so much are—my brothers! 


/ resentment, if yours is so violent? To con- 
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Joseph. I understand you. Give me the 
billet of Cleophis. 

Phasear (taking it out of his pocket). Here 
it is; you engage to deliver it to the king? 

Joseph. Yes, to-morrow morning, if before 
that time you do not change your mind. 

Phasear (giving him the letter). To you I in- 
trust my revenge, and I take charge of yours. 

Joseph. Let us lose no more time. I go to 
give the remaining orders necessary to the 
success of my design ; do you go to find Ben- 
jamin and his brothers, and take upon you the 
business of their reception. 

Phasear. Depend upon me, and forget not 
your promises. [ Exit. 

Joseph. Into what a fatal blindness may not 
our passions plunge us. With what irresisti- 
ble force do they drive Phasear to an excess 
which his reason detests and which it shocks 
him to see in another. O Thou whose all- 
seeing eye penetrateth the hearts of men! 
thou God of my father! be propitious to my 
design ; enable me to deliver Benjamin from 
the dangers that threaten him, those frightful 
dangers from which thou hast delivered me! 

[ Exit. 


clude, if I accuse my assassins and perse- 
cutors of an imaginary crime, have they not 
committed one a thousand times more detesti- 
ble than that which I impute to them ? 

Phasear. But the youngest, that youth so 
beautiful and innocent, has not deserved your 
hatred; he shares not in the crime of his un- 
happy brothers. 

Joseph. Ah! doubt not that he is dear to 
me—think you I can hate Benjamin? 

Phasear. By what infatuation, then, are 
you inclined to lay the theft to him? 

Joseph. You shall know this evening. In 
the meantime, rest content as to his fate. He 
has nothing to fear from me ; for this I pledge 
my sacred word. 

Phasear. I think I see into your design: 
you wish to accuse these Hebrews of the 
double guilt of stealing the cup and wishing 
to lay the crime on Benjamin. Benjamin also 
may believe it, and without doubt will share 
in the hatred you bear your brothers, and 
abandon them without regret. 

Joseph. Be it as it may, do you consent to 
what I ask of you? 

Phasear. These unfortunates have implored 
my protection; and shall I join in a plot to 
destroy them! Orasis, you just now exhorted 
me to forget injuries; would it not be worthy 
of you to set me this noble example? 

Joseph. Would you follow it? 

Phasear (after some moments of silence). 


$< Oeeeee5ewesne LE sae 


Act II. 


Phasear (alone.) It is done! I have ful- 
filled this criminal engagement! I cannot 
stifle the remorse with which I am over- 
After all, never was resentment better founded ( whelmed! These unhappy strangers, pene- 
than yours: your brothers are monsters un- ) trated with gratitude, are on the point of quit- 
worthy of existence; however, I flatter my- § ting the palace loading Orasis with blessings, 
self that even in your vengeance you will ) the cruel Orasis, who has heaped his benefits 
listen to the voice of nature and humanity (| on them only to cover them with ignominy ! 
pleading in their behalf. 1t is not their death ) How little have I known this favorite of heav- 
you desire. en, this deliverer so famous for his genius and 

Joseph. No; certainly not. his fortune! I admired him; I was dear to 

Phasear. Swear to me that their lives shall / him; but I feel that he has lost all claim to 
be preserved. my regard. How could he think that friend- 

Joseph. This I do willingly. ship itself could demand the service I have 

Phasear. Let whatever else be the punish- | rendered him? No, in becoming his accom- 
ment you prepare for them, it will not be too ) plice, I cease to be his friend. Yet with what 
severe for the crime they have committed. {can I reproach him? With a thirst for ven- 
Well then, Orasis, my friendship for you tri- ) geance with which I am myself consumed? 
umphs over my scruples. But I have, in my ( But, whatever he may say, my hatred is better 
turn, the right of exacting from you a proof ) founded than his: if his brothers have com- 
of an attachment similar to that with which ) mitted a frightful crime, it was only in a fatal 

( moment of fury and madness; and, far from 
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you inspire me. 
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being its victim, Orasis owes to that his ele- 
vation and his happiness; while I, unde- 
servedly betrayed by a brother who owes to 
me his fortune, find in him only an ambitious 
rival who thwarts all my designs, and that for 
many years, and who, joining insolence to in- 
gratitude, audaciously insults me and regards 
neither my hatred nor resentment; can I then 
too dearly buy the pleasure of loading him 
with disgrace and confusion! Well, to-mor- 
row I shall be revenged. Somebody comes. 
It is Orasis. I must hide the involuntary 
trouble that agitates my breast. 
Enter Joseph. 

Joseph. I have been looking for you, Pha- 
sear, in order to inform you of the success of 
our artifice. Zares just now told me that my 
cup was not to be found, I then gave orders 
for the pursuit of Benjamin and his brothers, 
and without doubt we shall soon see them be- 
fore us. 

Phasear. Ah! my lord! 

Joseph. What troubles you? 

Phasear. What is your intention? 
vengeance do you meditate ? 

Joseph. 1 have already told you you should 
know before we separate. But whence this 
uneasiness, Phasear? 

Phasear. In vain should I attempt to dis- 
semble the regret I feel for having consented 
to your desire. 

Joseph. And do you not wish me to second 
your revenge? If you still desire the destruc- 
tion of Cleophis, conceal from me your re- 
morse. 

Phasear (aside). Ah! these words restore 
me all my courage. (Aloud). Yes, let us 
revenge ourselves, and confound the wicked. 
To punish perfidy all means are lawful. Why 
then should we give way to remorse? Do we 
injure innocence? To take vengeance for 
crimes committed is to imitate Heaven itself, 
and become the instruments of its formidable 
justice. I no longer consider your brothers in 
any other light than that of vile assassins 
whose crimes have merited death. You will 
not take their lives, why then should I lament 
their fate or censure your proceedings? To 
me Cleophis owes his fortune and his honor ; 
he has been ungrateful and perfidious. Have 
I not the right of depriving him of that which 
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belongs to me, since he makes use of it only 
to torment and hurt me? 

Joseph. I heara noise. It is the voice of 
Zares. Perhaps he brings back Benjamin. 

Phasear (aside). Dreadful moment! How 
can I support the presence of these unhappy 
men? 

Enter Zares. 

Joseph. What would you, Zares? 

Zares. My lord, I have found the cup. 

Joseph. Who was the thief? 

Zares. The youngest brother of these un- 
happy Hebrews; but such surprise and grief 
did he discover, that scarcely can I yet be- 
lieve him guilty. This crime has doubtless 
been committed by his brothers, perhaps with- 
out his knowledge. 

Joseph. Have they denied the crime? 

Zares. They all appeared confounded, thun- 
derstruck. They spoke of remorse, of divine 
justice, and nothing could I draw from them 
but broken sentences intermingled with sighs 
and tears. 

Phasear (aside). My heart is torn with an- 
guish. 

Joseph. Where are they? 

Zares. At the palace gates, under a guard 
of your slaves. 

Joseph. Let them be brought hither. 

[Exit Zares. 

Joseph. Whither do you hasten, Phasear? 

Phasear. Let me go—permit me to quit the 
palace. 

Joseph. No, no, my friend, I wish you to 
remain. . 

Phasear. I cannot, no, I cannot bear the 
sight. Ah! if you are inaccessible to pity, 
cannot you at least conceive how dreadful 
must be the 

Joseph. Inconsistent man that you are! Do 
you know yourself! You appear to bewail 
the fate of these strangers, these assassins, 
and yet you show yourself implacable against 
a brother. 

Phasear. I confess that this cruel reproach 
is but too well founded; but, be it virtue or 
weakness, I find in my breast a remorse which 
I in vain endeavor to stifle. 

Joseph. I hear the voice of Benjamin. Pha- 
sear, as you regard my friendship, I entreat 
you to remain. 
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Phasear. Yes, I will remain, but to iene: Puskalicntindamgent science, we continually see his image before 
these unfortunate men, even, if necessary, by ) us, as he appeared at the moment when, deaf 
sacrificing my vengeance. } to his entreaties, and callous to all the feelings 
Enter Zares, Simeon, Reuben, Benjamin, and } of humanity, we with savage barbarity plunged 

all the brothers of Joseph. him into that pit which we destined for his 

Zares. My lord, behold the criminals. ee Would you believe it, my lord, 

Joseph. Leave us, Zares. [Evxit Zares. (your presence alone suffices to pierce our 

Joseph (turning towards his brothers). Un- ‘hearts with the most poignant grief? Your 


countenance, as well as the sound of your 
voice, recalls to our mind the object of our 
crime and of ourterror. . .. Yes, itis you, 
my lord, whom Heaven has chosen to avenge 
that guilt which the most bitter repentance is 
not sufficient to expiate. Perhaps in offering 
ourselves to the rigor of your justice, Heaven 
will restore to our hearts some portion of tran- 
quillity. To conclude, my lord, whether your 
sentence be death or slavery, we submit to 
your decree; but, as you hope for mercy here- 
after, cast an eye of pity upon this youth, this 
Benjamin! have compassion on his tender age 
and innocence, alone worthy of rendering con- 
solation to his virtuous father! Let him re- 
turn to dry his tears, and to tell him that the 
unhappy children of Lea have freely offered 
themselves for the surviving son of Rachel. . . 

Phasear. O generous Orasis! what sentence 


happy strangers, whom my too yielding good- 
ness induced me to receive within my palace, 
you have violated all the rights of sacred hos- 
pitality. It is in my power to prevent you 
forever from returning to your native country, 
but I will retain only him whose guilt is man- 
ifest. Benjamin must remain in Egypt. Go, 
you are free. 

Phasear (aside). Once more I breathe freely. 

Simeon. No, my lord, Benjamin is not 
guilty ; we are the just objects of your anger 
and of the vengeance of Heaven. Restore 
Benjamin, then, to his country, to his father ; 
and let fall upon us the whole weight of your 
indignation. 

Reuben. Set Benjamin at liberty, and we will 
accept of slavery as a chastisement which we 
have but too well merited. 

Benjamin. What do you say, my brothers? 
Do you think to justify me by accusing your- 
selves? If you lose your honor, can I recover 
mine? And do you think to save me by sacri- 


are you going to pronounce? 
Joseph (turning to his brothers). It is too 
much! No longer can I withstand remorse so 


don, and come to the embraces of your brother 
Joseph. 

(Joseph opens his arms. All the Hebrews start 
back crying out). Joseph! O heavens! 

Phasear. Again I have found my friend. 

Joseph (to his brothers). Banish this fear ; it 
afflicts me. 

(Simeon, and his brothers attempt to cast 
themselves at the feet of their brother). Ah! my 
lord. 

Joseph (lifling them up). All is forgotten. 
Yes, I am your brother; my warmest affec- 
tions are yours. Come, all, to my arms. 

(All the brothers surround him, and he em- 
braces them). 

Phasear. O moving spectacle ! 

Joseph. And thou, Benjamin, how sweet the 
pleasure of holding thee to my bosom. Ah! 
address me by the name that belongs to me. 
Call me thy brother. 


be it what it may. 

Joseph. How then, Simeon, Reuben, are you 
all guilty? 

( The brotiters of Joseph, except Benjamin, ex- 
claim together). We are guilty. 

Benjamin. O, my brothers! 

Simeon. If you, my lord, will deign to grant 
me a moment’s attention, I will declare the 
truth. With breasts torn with remorse and 
contrition, long have we been dragging on a 
miserable existence. A moment of blindness 
and fury has deprived us forever of innocence, 
happiness and peace. Hurried on by a fatal 
jealousy which made us view with envious 
eyes the endearments which our father be- 
stowed on a favored brother, we impiously 
sought his destruction, and avoided the guilt 
of fratricide only by delivering him up to a 
state of slavery. At present we are ignorant 
of his fate; but, harassed by a guilty con- 


ficing yourselves? No, I will share your fate, ) sin ! Children of Jacob, receive my par- 
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I bewailed your death! I shared in the regret ‘ palace all the rights which you had in our fa- 
of my father. Judge then of my happiness in ) ther’s house. But go, my brothers, wait for 
finding myself in the arms of Joseph. me in the hall; I will rejoin you, and after 
Joseph. Let us bless that Divine mercy that publicly explaining the artifice which has 
reunited us! My brothers, I never formed the / caused you so much anxiety, I will give the 
odious design of revenging myself; I only ) final orders for your departure, and receive 
wished to retain Benjamin ; and, to gain that / your farewell. [All the brothers exeunt. 
point, I thought I might employ artifice ; but Phasear. At last we are alone—generous and 
at last I have read your hearts, and all my fears noble friend! do you think that Phasear has 
are dissipated. Go, I confide Benjamin to in vain admired your virtue? Give me that 
you. Conduct him to the arms of Jacob; to fatal billet. 
the benefits you have received from the minis- Joseph (giving him the billet). Enough—be- 
) 


Benjamin. Ah, my brother! how often have and from this moment, Simeon, enjoy in this 


ter of Pharaoh I will add the gifts of a brother ) lieve me, in receiving this writing, I was well 
who has restored you to his affeetion. Tell ( assured you would again demand it of me. 
my father that sacred duties retain me in Phasear (taking the billet). I renounce for- 
Egypt, but that I cannot fully enjoy my good ? ever hatred and vengeance, those horrid emo- 
fortune, unless I share it with him and with ) tions, those infuriate passions of weak and 
my brothers. Let him come hither to me ac- ) cruel souls. (He tears the billet.) You have 
companied by his family: that he will consent { opened my eyes ; you have taught me the ex- 
I cannot doubt. As for me, deprived of the tent of the sacred rights of nature. I have felt 
pleasure of revisiting the land in which I first the happiness which the glory of knowing how 
beheld the light, when my father and my bro- to pardon procures—yes, the day on which 
thers dwell in Memphis, I shall look upon it( Pharaoh, in the midst of his court, received 
as my country. you and heaped honors upon you as the tutelar 
Simeon. My lord, behold our tears! What ? genius of his empire, you appeared to me less 
language can picture the feelings that pene- ) great, less happy, than the instant I beheld you 
trate us! Joseph condescends to intrust Ben- in the arms of your brothers. 
jamin to our care! Ah! my lord, the uneasi-| Joseph. Phasear, crown all my wishes—pro- 
ness dissipated by your generosity will perhaps mise me to see Cleophis again, and take him 
arise again before our return—we ought to se- / to your bosom. 
cure the tranquillity of our benefactor; suffer) Phasear. I joyfully engage to do so. Let us 
me to remain in Memphis. Receive Simeon) go to Benjamin who waits for you, and after 
as a hostage. having received his adieu, you will conduct 
Joseph. All distrust of my brothers is forever ) me to my brother. ’ 
banished from my heart. Joseph. Dear Phasear! .. . 
Simeon. But I will not leave you. Phasear. Come, let us delay no longer. 
Joseph. Since it is your wish, I consent to it; Exeunt. 


( 
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PARIS 


ON THE MORNING OF LOUIS THE SIXTEENTH’S EXECUTION. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. HEMANS, FROM THE BASVIGLIANA, THE MOST CELEBRATED POLITICAL POEM OF MONT. 


Hugh Basville, envoy of the French revolutionary government, was put to death at Rome by the pope for 
an attempt to excite sedition. The subject of Monti’s poem is the condemnation of Basville’s spirit to traverse 
France, under the guidance of a chastising angel, and contemplate the misfortunes and reverses to which he 
has contributed. He is supposed to enter Paris, with his immortal guide, at the moment preceding the execu- 


tion of Louis XVI. i 


THE air was heavy, and the brooding skies 

Looked fraught with omens, as to harmonize 

With his pale aspect. Through the forest round 

Not a leaf whispered, and the only sound 

That broke the stillness was a streamlet’s moan, 

Murmuring amidst the rocks with plaintive tone, 
As if a storm within the woodland bowers 
Were gathering. On they moved, and, lo! the towers 
Of a far city nearer now they drew, 
And all revealed expanding on their view, 
The Babylon, the scene of crimes and woes, 
Paris, the guilty, the devoted, rose. 
* * * * * 
In the dark mantle of a cloud arrayed, 
Viewless and hushed, the angel and the shade 
Entered that evil city. Onward passed 
The heavenly being first, with brow o’ercast, 
And troubled mien ; while in his glorious eyes 
‘Tears had obscured the splendor of the skies. 
Pale with dismay, the trembling spirit saw 
That altered aspect, and in breathless awe 
Marked the strange silence round. The deep-toned swell 
Of life’s full tide was hushed ; the sacred bell, 
The clamorous anvil, mute: all sounds were fled 
Of labor or of mirth, and in their stead 
Terror and stillness! boding signs of wo ; 
Inquiring glances, rumors whispered low ; 
Question half uttered, jealous looks that keep 
A fearful watch around ; and sadness deep 
That weighs upon the heart; and voices heard 
At intervals in many a broken word ; 
Voices of mothers, trembling as they pressed 
Th’ unconscious infant closer to their breast, 
Voices of wives, with fond imploring cries, 
And the wild eloquence of tears and sighs 
On their own thresholds striving to detain 
Their fierce impatient lords; but weak and vain 
Affection’s gentle bonds ; in that dread hour 
Of fate and fury, love hath lost his power, 
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For evil spirits are abroad—the air 

Breathes of such influence: Druid phantoms there, 
Fired by that thirst for victims which of old 
Raged in their bosoms fierce and uncontrolled, 
Rush, in ferocious transport, to survey 

The deepest crime that e’er hath dimmed the day. 
Blood, human blood, hath stained their vests and hair, 
On the winds tossing with a sanguine glare, 
Scattering red showers around them. Flaming brands, 
And serpent scourges, in their ruthless hands 

Are wildly shaken; others lift on high 

The steel, the envenomed bowl, and hurrying by 
With touch of fire contagious fury dart 

Through mortal veins, fast kindling to the heart. 
Then comes the rush of crowds! restrained no more, 
Fast from each house the frenzied inmates pour ; 
From every heart affrighted mercy flies, 

While her soft voice amidst the tumult dies. 

Then the earth trembles, as from street to street 
The tramp of steeds, the press of hastening feet, 
The roll of wheels, all mingled in the breeze, 
Come deepening onward, as the swell of seas 
Heard at dead midnight; or the sullen moan 

Of gathering storms, or hollow boding tone 

Of far off thunder. Then what anguish pressed, 
O wretched Basville! on thy guilty breast, 

What pangs were thine, then fated to behold 
Death’s awful banner to the wind unrolled! 

To see the axe, the scaffold raised on high, 

The dark impatience of the murderer’s eye, 
Eager for crime! And he, the great, the good, 
The martyr king, by men athirst for blood, 
Dragged to a felon’s death! yet still his mien 
*Midst that wild throng is loftily serene, 

And his step falters not! oh hearts unmoved ! 
Where have you borne your monarch! he who loved— 
Loved you so well? Behold, the sun grows pale, 
Shrouding his glory in a tearful veil. 

The misty air is silent as in dread, 

And the dim sky with shadowy gloom o’erspread, 
While saints and martyrs, spirits of the blessed, 
Look down all weeping from their bowers of rest. 
* = + * * 2 

In that dread moment to the fatal pile 

The kingly victim came, and raised the while 
His patient glance, with such an aspect high, 

So firm, so calm in holy majesty, 

That e’en the assassin’s heart one instant shook 
Before the might of that ascendant look, 

And a strange thrill of pity, half renewed, 
Stirred through the bosom of the multitude. 
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F a Like him who, breathing mercy to the last, 

fH Prayed till the bitterness of death was past, 
Ev’n for his murderers prayed, in that dark hour 
When his soul yielded to affliction’s power, 

nM And the wind bore his dying cry abroad— 

| ‘«« Hast thou forsaken me, my God, my God ?” 

| E’en thus the monarch stood ; his prayer arose, 
Thus calling down forgiveness on his foes ; 

«To thee my spirit I commend,” he cried, 


«And my lost people; Father, be their guide !” 
* * * * * * 
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But the sharp steel descends: the blow is given, 
Hi And answered by a thunder-peal from heaven ; 
Earth, stained with blood, convulsive terror owns, 
And her kings tremble on their distant thrones. 
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From the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. 


4 SACRED GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 


NDIA is, without doubt, one of the finest ) migrations gradually covered the whole sur- 

countries which the finger of God has tra- ) face of the country, came from the north, 

ced out on the face of the globe. It occupies ! probably from the vallies of the ancient Bac- 

an immense space, from the sixty-fifth to the ( triana, and gave themselves the name of Aryas, 

ninetieth degree of east longitude, and from which means strong men. They spoke the 

the thirty-fifth to the eighth degree of north ) Sanscrit, which is at present a dead language, 

latitude. The Himalaya mountains, the Indus, ‘ but which is immortalized by the literary mon- 

the Ganges, and the ocean trace its outlines; ) uments it has left behind, and still more by its 

a tropical sun is prodigal of light and heat, ( wonderful affinity with the primitive languages 

whilst the snow-topped mountains, concealing ) of Europe. Four castes, which have since 

. within their bosoms the most valuable mines, ) been subdivided indefinitely, formed, original- 
r } present on their sides the vegetable riches of ) ly, the social organization of the country. The 
every clime. Rivers which periodically over- / Brahmins, or priests; the warriors, who were 

flow their banks, water its plains covered with ‘ called Kshatriyas; the Vaisyas, who were 


animals inhabit, and the sea, which casts the 
pearl upon the shores, conveys also the tribu- 
tary vessels of every nation. 

A hundred and twenty millions of men peo- 
ple this favored soil. Some tribes wandering 
through the woods, and many thousands of 


) 
gigantic forests, which numberless tribes 
fishermen, dispersed along the southern shores, 


employed in trade and the labors of agricul- 
ture ; and the Soodras, who were destined to 
menial employments. Such as forfeited their 
social rights in consequence of some great 
crime, and perhaps the last remains of the con- 
quered inhabitants, formed the impure castes ; 


the most abject and abhorred was that of the 


Parias. The warriors divided the conquered 


seem the remains of a population, which, mas- territory amongst them; numerous principali- 
ters of the country at an immemorial epoch, ) ties were founded, the chiefs of which took 
have lost their possessions and their indepen- 

dence. The principal race, whose successive 


the title of rajas; the two most powerful dy- 
nasties, the children of the sun and the moon, 
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fixed their residence in the cities of Ayodhia ‘ Moguls, driven on one side by the armies of 
and Hastinapour, and during many centuries / China, and pressed on the other hand by the 
disputed with each other universal dominion.* | Ottoman power, crossed the mountains and 
The religious belief of India is lost in the ; overran the rich cities of Hindostan. There 
night of time, and the obscurity of mystery. ) they founded an empire which for three hun- 
There may be recognized some obscure traces / dred years was the wonder of Asia, and which, 
of original sin and the promise of redemption, § by its sanguinary proselytism, forced the Al- 
with the dogma of the Holy Trinity, disfigured / coran upon the conquered inhabitants. The 
under the names of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. \ former idolatry of the country was undermined 
At a later period, these three personifications ) by the Musselman faith: the cities of Agra, 
of the Divinity were confounded in the chaos | Lahore, and Delhi were embellished with in- 
of an inextricable mythology ; and at present / imitable monuments ; academies were founded, 
the theological systems which once divided \ and schools opened ; but the doctrine of Ma- 
the colleges of the Brahmins are reduced to a? homet brought with it the two scourges which 
proud pantheism, in which man deifies every \ have ever accompanied it,—polygamy and sla- 
thing, in order to make a god of himself, whilst ¢ very. 

the inferior castes are abandoned toa brutal fe-5 At length the hour marked in the designs of 
tichism, which prescribes the adoration of } Providence arrived, and the Catholic faith was 
matter, and the sacrifice of human victims. ? carried with Vasa de Gama to those infidel 
Every year are the widows of Benares still ‘countries. It is true that a venerable tradition 
seen to mount the funeral piles of their hus- ( represented the Apostle St. Thomas as the first 
bands; the chariot of the idol Juggernaut preacher of the gospel in those regions; that 
crushes to death the fanatical victims who \ flourishing congregations Were early formed 
throw themselves under its wheels; thousands ? there, and that at the time of Justinian a bish- 
of children are cast into the waters of the ‘ op resided there, who fixed his see at Calliana, 


Ganges, and whole caravans of travellers per- ( a city which is at present unknown ; his priests 
ish under the sacerdotal knives of the Sicks. had penetrated even as far as the shores of 


Who can tell the horrors perpetrated in the Ceylon,* but from the ninth century, the Syrian 


subterraneous temples of Ellore and Mahaba- ) Mar-Thomas had introduced the errors of Nes- 
lipouram ? (torianism into those distant churches; those 

Sunk so low in ignominy, India could offer ‘ errors were removed in part only at the voice 
but little resistance to the conquest of a people of St. Francis Xavier; even at present a con- 
more modern, and of a religion less impure. } siderable number of erring Christians are sub- 
When the Mahommedan scimitar had extended (ject to the authority of the Nestorian metro- 
its conquests through Syria and Persia, as far ( politan of Malabar. The inhabitants of whole 
as the banks of the Indus, the opulence of the ; districts fell at the feet of the great apostle of 


country on the opposite side presented a strong 
temptation to cupidity, and the tents of the 
followers of Mahomet were soon seen in those 
fertile regions. The merchants of Arabia took 
possession of the coasts of Malabar ; and the 


* By caste is understood a civil, political, and 
religious classification, which necessarily renders 
hereditary, the profession in life to which each 
belongs; which forbids all alliance, all social in- 
tercourse, and sometimes even so much as the 
contact of individuals ; which permits no commu- 
nity of worship, and destroys the fraternity of 
men before God, by denying the unity of origin ; 
for, according to the book of Indian laws, ‘* Brah- 
ma the Creator made from his mouth ; the Brah- 
min, from his arm; the Kshatriya, from his leg ; 
and the Vaisyas and the Soodra, from his feet,’’?— 
Laws of Manou, i. 31. 


the Indies ; and such was the number of cate- 
chumens who presented themselves for bap- 
tism, that the arms of the priests fell down 
from fatigue. Many episcopal sees were erec- 
ted by the care of the Sovereign Pontiffs; in 
1547 and 1611, the archbishoprics of Goa and 
Cranganore, and in 1557 and 1606 the bishop- 
rics of Cochin, Malacca, and San-Thomé-de- 
Meliapour. After the example of the Society 
of Jesus, the other principal religious orders 

* See Csoma’s Indico. See also the Dictiona- 
rie des Sciences Ecclessiastiques, article ‘ Inde ;? 
the narrative of the voyages of Anquetil Du Per- 
ron, first volume of his translation of Zend Avesta, 


and Paulin de St. Barthelemi, Viaggio all’ India 
Orientali. 
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founded missions on different points ; from the 
frontiers of Thibet to Cape Cormorin there 
was nearly a million of Catholics, who howev- 
er seemed only the seed of a more abundant 
harvest. 

But unexpected events did not suffer those 
hopes to be realized ; the Portuguese influence 
in India was suddenly annihilated, and only a 
few cities were left to Portugal. Holland and 


lately the intrusion of some ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, illegally nominated, has added schism 
to the evils already existing. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Sovereign Pontiff felt himself 
bound to interfere ; and, in the exercise of that 
plenitude of power vested in him by God, His 
Holiness, Pope Gregory XVI., by a bull dated 
24th of April, 1838, suppressed the archbishop- 
ric of Cranganore, and the bishoprics ef Co- 


Denmark disputed the possession of a part of (chin and St. Thomé-de-Meliapour, and sub- 
the sea-coast, whilst the number of English ) jected their territories to the jurisdiction of 
factories changed into so many fortresses, and ( Vicars-apostolic, with the titles of bishops in 
the address of the English merchants, who had ) partibus infidelium. On the other hand, the 
become as powerful as kings, secured for Eng- ( Society of Jesus, the Capuchins, and the Se- 


land the empire of India. Its possessions are 
divided into four presidencies ; that of Calcut- 
ta, which embraces Bengal; that of Allaha- 
bad, which comprises Hindostan ; that of Bom- 
bay, for the Malabar coast ; and that of Madras, 


minary of Foreign Missions, encouraged by 
the increasing numbers of vocations, and the 
succours they receive from the Propagation of 
the Faith, are resuming their former conquests. 
At Madura 150,000 faithful have listened to 


for the coast of Coromandel. The Island of )the voice of the new pastors sent them by 


Ceylon forms a governmentapart.* Under the 
protection of the British flag, the numberless 
sects of Protestants were introduced into the 
country, and exercised a proselytism which 
exposed them to no difficulties or dangers ; 
and though their efforts to convert the pagans 
have signally failed, they were sufficient to 
disquiet the rising churches. The suppression 
of the Jesuits left without succour the vast 
missions which they had formed; the revolu- 


Rome ; and a larger number still have been 
united together in the churches of Malabar. 
Ceylon counts 200,000 faithful in the northern 
and eastern vicariates. A new and more con- 
soling era seems to be opening to our view; 
let us hasten its approach by our offerings and 
prayers. Prayer was once able to keep back 
the coming night, which threatened to save the 
vanquished enemy from the pursuit of Israel ; 
and will it not be still more efficacious in has- 


tions of Europe, during the commencement of ) tening the approach of that day which will re- 


the present century, dried up the resources and 
thinned the ranks of the religious orders; in 
fine, the episcopal sees founded under the pro- 
tection of the Portuguese crown, could scarce- 
ly subsist in cities which had not half their 
population ; their authority was weakened by 
the non residence of the titulars, and by the 
neglect of the government of Lisbon to appoint 
to a see, when it became vacant. The native 
priests gradually became undisciplined; and 


* Ceylon alone is under the direct administra- 
tion of the English Government. The four pre- 
sidencies belong to the East-India Company, and 
constitute its immediate possessions ; the king- 
doms of Nepaul, the Deccan, Mysore, the Mah- 
rattas, &c. &c. are tributary to it. The French 
colonies in India are divided into five districts ; 
Pondicherry, Karikal, Yanaon, on the coast of 
Coromandel, Mahe, on the coast of Malabar, 
Chandernagore, in Bengal. Goa, Villa-Nova-de- 
Gva, Damaun, Diu, are the only remains of the 
Portuguese power. The Danes possess only the 
small island of Tranquebar. 


store to us so many brethren, by diffusing the 
light of truth throughout those nations which 
are yet sunk in the darkness of error! 

After this short sketch of the religious des- 
tinies of India, we shall give a summary of its 
present condition, and shall make known the 
ecclesiastical divisions into which it is now 
distinguished. 

I. The Archdiocess of Goa, created in 1557, 
comprises the territory of that city, Guzerat, 
and perhaps the Deccan and Nagpoor. San 
Pedro is the archiepiscopal residence ; it is near 
Villa-Nova-de-Goa, where the population of 
the ancient capital, now deserted, is concen- 
trated. This see has been vacant for some 
years, but is provisionally filled by an admin- 
istrator named by the Portuguese government, 
in opposition to the laws of the church ; this 
last diocess is distracted by schisms. 

The French settlements, which are subject 
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to the colonial administration, are placed under | «©2. ‘The vicariate-apostolic of Bengal com- 
the jurisdiction of a prefect-apostolic, who ) prises the ancient missions which the Jesuits 
resides at Pondicherry ; the other four districts possessed in that country. At the period of 
are entrusted to the priests of the Seminary of ) their suppression they resigned their places to 
the Holy Ghost in Paris; there is, however, the Portuguese religious of the order of St. 
but one at Chandernagore. Karikal is under) Augustin, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
the spiritual government of the Society of 5 Bishop of San Thomé-de-Meliapour ; but, in 
Foreign Missions. The small congregation of 1834, His Holiness Pope Gregory XVI. created 
Yanaon and Mahé is destitute of all religious ( Bengal into a vicariate-apostolic, and named to 
succour. | this post the Rev. Father Robert St. Leger, an 
II. The rest of India forms seven vicariates- Irish Jesuit; in 1838, he was provisionally re- 
apostolic. ’ placed by Dr. Taberd, Vicar-apostolic of Co- 
“<1. The Vicariate-apostolic of Thibet and ( chin-China, forced by persecution to take re- 
Hindostan comprises the north of India, from ! fuge at Calcutta. This capital contains about 
near the tropic ; Nepaul, and perhaps Bootan, / ten thousand Catholics, and possesses three 
which may be considered provinces of Thibet; churches ; there may be the same number at 
a part of the country of the Mahrattas; that ? Dakka and in other parts of Bengal. The mis- 
of the Rajpoots, the Seiks, the Afghans, as far ! sion and college are attended to by six Jesuits, 
as Persia, are also within its circumscription, ) assisted by six Portuguese priests, who have 
but do not contain any Christians. In 1707, (submitted to the new jurisdiction, and three 
some Capuchin missionaries settled in Thibet, ) who have been educated at the Propaganda. 
but in consequence of a persecution which( «3, It is not easy to determine with precis- 
was raised against them, were forced to retire ) ion the circumscription of the vicariate-apos- 
in 1728, when they fixed themselves on the ( tolic of Madras. The bull of 1838 assigns to 
bank of the Ganges, where they have since re- ) it the ancient dependencies of the diocess of 
mained. When the Society of Jesus was sup- ( San Thomé-de-Meliapour, which had not been 
pressed, the Italian Capuchins replaced them ) previously disposed of. It is supposed that it 
in Hindostan. A Vicar-apostolic of that order ? comprises the coast of Carnatic to the south, 
was sent there in 1803 ; since that period the ) the cities of Gondeloor and Porto-novo to the 
mission seemed to have recovered its former ) north, the shore as far as Mazulipatam, or the 
prosperity. The functions of vicar-apostolic | mouth of the Kistna, as far as Bengal ; it would 
are at present fulfilled by Dr. Pezzoni, sixty- ) even seem that the interior of India, to the 
five years of age, who was consecrated at Rome ( north of that river, is to be added, as far as 
Bishop of Esbona in 1826; he resides at Agra, ) Nidzam and Nagpoor, for the Vicar of Madras 
and is assisted by a coadjutor, Dr. Joseph Bor- ( sends missionaries there. The ancient episco- 
ghi, Bishop of Bethsaida, who was consecra- ) pal city of Meliapour, near Madras, and which 
ted at Constantinople in 1838; eight mission- / js thought to possess the tomb of St. Thomas, 
aries and a native priest are charged with the } is included in the vicariate; the clergy is com- 
spiritual interests of about six thousand Chris- ) posed of five missionaries and two native 
tians. Ten churches or chapels have been \ priests. Dr. O’Connor, who is about fifty-five 
raised at the principal points, many of which ) years old, was named vicar-apostolic in 1833 ; 
are in a state of ruin; the city of Sardanah ( he belonged to the Augustinian order in Ire- 
possesses a magnificent church, built by the ) land, and is assisted by Dr. Carew, Bishop of 
pious Princess Begum Sumroo, by whom con- Philadelphia, in partibus, who sailed from Eu- 
siderable sums have been also left for the ) rope in 1838, taking with him six additional 
founding of a seminary. Three capuchin fa- ) Irish missionaries. Madras is the episcopal 
thers embarked last June for those countries, | residence : there are three churches in the city, 
with the intention of preaching the gospel in ) and four others in the suburbs and vicinity; 
the kingdom of Lahore, where General Allard, { the number of Catholics in the vicariate may 
by his talents and services, has prepared the amount to twenty thousand. 
way for Christian civilization. ( 4, The vicariate-apostolic of Bombay ex- 
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tends along the coast from Surat, in the nor, part of the vicariate of Pondicherry, to the 
to Rajpoor in the south. The priests here are ( south of the river Cavery, with the exception 
numerous, the most of them Italian Carmelites, ' of Tanjore and its province, and the port of 
with a few natives ; the vicar-apostolic and his Negapatim, is entrusted to the administration 
coadjutor, belong to the same order ; the for- ‘ of the Jesuits, who, however, are subject to 
mer is Dr. Pedro d’Alcantara, consecrated in) the jurisdiction of the bishop, and receive 
1798, seventy-eight years old; the latter, Dr. ( their spiritual faculties from him. This part, 
Louis. The Christian population, though not which comprises Madura and Marava, is di- 
exactly known, must be considerable. ( vided into three districts ; that of Trichinopoly 
«<5. The vicariate-apostolic of Verapolis is to the north, that of Madura in the centre, and 
formed of the arch-diocess of Cranganore and ) that of Tinnevelly. Six Jesuits, assisted by 
the diocess of Cochin; it comprises Malabar ‘ some native priests, are charged with a chris- 
and Travancore; that is to say, the whole ; tian population of 150,000 souls. This is the 
coast from Cape Cormorin to within a short ( classic soil of their ancient triumphs and the 
distance of Goa; the chain of the Ghauts ) conquests of St. Francis Xavier. The terri- 
forms its limits towards the interior. The ( tory, which has remained under the exclusive 
prelate charged with the administration of the \ administration of the Society of Foreign Mis- 
district is Dr. Francis Xavier, of St. Anne, ( sions, is divided into twelve districts, including 
Bishop of Amata, and seventy years old; this | Tanjore : twenty-two missionaries and three 
prelate, who is an Italian of the order of dis- ) native priests are charged with the spiritual 
calced Carmelites, is one of the oldest mis- ‘ instruction of 80,000 christians ; Dr. Bonard is 
sionaries in India: Dr. Louis, of St. Theresa, ) vicar-apostolic ; he is forty-five years old, and 
has been just appointed his coadjutor. Five (was consecrated in 1833; his residence is 
missionaries, and a considerable number of) Pondicherry. The Holy See has authorized 
native priests, who follow the Chaldean rite,( him to send missionaries to the Maldive 
exercise the ministry. There are seventy- ) Islands, where the light of faith has not yet 
eight churches or chapels, and near two hun- ( shone. 
dred thousand christians. “7, The Vicariate-apostolic of Ceylon was 
“6. The vicariate-apostolic of Pondicherry ? erected in 1836. This island, the entire popu- 
was erected in 1777, in favor of the Society \ lation of which amounts to 850,000 souls, con- 
of Foreign Missions, who for a long time had ) tains no less than 200,000 christians ; a numer- 
supported many priests there. The bull of ( ous clergy is in possession of 256 churches. 
1838, by enlarging its jurisdiction, has added ) The Vicar-apostolic, Dr. Rosario, was conse- 
to it the South of India, from Cape Cormorin ( crated in December 1838; he is a Portuguese, 
to the Kistna, with the exception of those ) of the congregation of the oratory of St. Philip 
parts of the coast reserved to Madras; all that ( of Neri.” 


~~, 


From the Penny Magazine. 


FATA MORGANA IN THE BAY OF REGGIO. 


T) EGGIO is a considerable town in Cala- / lemon and citron trees extend for several miles 

bria, most beautifully situated on the { on either side of the town, which is backed by 
Faro, or Strait, of Messina, which separates ) a grand range of mountains, whence descend 
Italy from the island of Sicily, and has at that‘ numerous rivulets that refresh and fertilize the 
point the appearance of a majestic river. The ) soil. The Sicilian shores, with the fair city of 
neighborhood is rich in choice and most varied { Messina and numerous white villages, and 
productions; continuous groves of orange, ) mountains of the most picturesque forms in the 


——™ 
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distance, face this terminating point of Cala- ) This mode of accounting for the phenomena 
bria. The dark-blue sea, which flows through is very vague ; nor are Mazzi, Angelucci, and 
the narrow channel witha rapid current, puri- other native writers, much clearer. They say 
fies the air and causes a gentle refreshing breeze ) that to produce the effect a dead calm is ne- 
that rarely fails, and is felt most deliciously ! cessary ; that the motion of the current in the 
during the summer heats. straits must cease, and the waters rise above 
«‘Do you know,” says Brydone to his cor- their ordinary level; that this must take place 
respondent, ‘‘ that the most extraordinary phe- at a time of day when all the objects on the 
nomenon in the world is often observed near ) shore are reflected in colossal forms in the sea ; 
to this place? * * * It has often been ' that then the undulating changes of this ma- 
remarked, both by ancients and moderns, ) rine mirror, cut into facets, repeat in a thousand 
that in the heat of summer, and after the sea different shapes all those images; and if the 
and air have been greatly agitated by winds, ) air be at the same time charged with electric 
and a perfect calm succeeds, there appears } matter, these multiplied objects are reflected 

about the time of dawn, in that part of the § in the air also. 
heavens over the straits, a vast variety of sin- A more scientific explanation was attempted 
gular forms, some at rest, and some moving | in 1773 by Atonio Minasi, a Dominican friar, 
about with great velocity. These forms, in who says: ‘“* When the rising sun shines from 
proportion as the light increases, seem to be- ( that point whence its incident ray forms an 
come more aérial ; till at last, some time before ) angle of about 45° on the sea of Reggio, and the 
sunrise, they entirely disappear.*” bright surface of the water in the bay is not 
The phenomenon which the traveller ned disturbed either by the wind or current, the 
rather incorrectly describes, is called the Fata ) spectator being placed on an eminence of the 
Morgana, or the Fairy Morgana; a name not | city, with his back to the sun and his face to 
altogether inappropriate, when we consider ) the sea—on a sudden he sees appear in the 
the magical, fairy-like effects produced. After water, as a catoptric theatre, various mul- 
saying that the philosophers of the country \ tiplied objects, 7. e. numberless series of pilas- 
were puzzled to account for the causes of these M ters, arches, castles well delineated, regular 
effects, Brydone continues, “some of them columns, lofty towers, superb palaces with 
think they may be owing to some uncommon balconies and windows, extended alleys of 
refraction or reflection of the rays from the } trees, delightful plains with herds and flocks, 
water of the straits ; which, as it is at that time 2 &c., all in their natural colors and proper ac- 
carried about in a variety of eddies and vor- ‘ tion, and passing rapidly in succession along 
texes, must of consequence, say they, make a the surface of the sea, during the whole short 
variety of appearances on any medium where ( period of time that the above-mentioned causes 
it is reflected.” From this reasoning, which ) remain. But if, in addition to the circum- 
is not very satisfactory, the traveller dissents, (stances before described, the atmosphere be 
and proposes a theory of his own. He thinks \ highly impregnated with’vapor and exhala- 
the phenomenon somewhat of the nature of / tions not dispersed by the wind nor rarefied 
the aurora borealis, and dependent on electric ) by the sun, it then happens that in this vapor, 
causes. ‘Electrical vapor,” says he, “in / as in a curtain extended along the channel to 
this country of volcanoes is produced in much } the height of about thirty palms and nearly 
greater quantities than elsewhere. The air ) down to the sea, the observer will behold the 
being strongly impregnated with this matter, | Scene of the same objects not only reflected 
and confined between two ridges of mountains, ‘ from the surface of the sea, but likewise in 
at the same time exceedingly agitated from the air, though not in so distinct and defined 
below by the violence of the current and im- ) 4 manner as in the sea. And again, if the air 
petuous whirling of the waters, may it not be | be slightly hazy and opaque, and at the same 
supposed to produce a variety of appearances?” time dewy and adapted to form the iris, then 
) the objects will appear only at the surface of 


* Trayels in Sicily. ’ the sea, but they will be all vividly colored 
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or fringed with red, green, blue, and the other 
prismatic colors.” 

When this phenomenon, which is of rare 
occurrence, makes its appearance, the peo- 
ple hail it with exultation and joy, running 
down to the sea side, clapping their hands 
and exclaiming, ‘‘ Morgana! Morgana! Fata 
Morgana!” The Dominican, in his explana- 
tion, says, the sea in the Strait of Messi- 
na has the appearance of a large inclined 
speculum ; that in the alternate current which 
flows and returns in the channel for six hours 
each way, and is constantly attended by an 
opposite current along shore to the medium 
distance of about a mile and a half, there are 
many eddies and irregularities, especially at 
the time of its change of direction ; and that 
the Fata Morgana usually appears at this pe- 
riod. He then shows what must be the rela- 
tive position of the sun and moon, necessary 
to afford high water at the proper time after 
sunrise, to meet the other peculiar circum- 
stances necessary for the formation of the 
beautiful and evanescent vision. 

The friar then proceeded to account for the 
effects of the Fata Morgana, by an inclination 
of the surface of the sea, and its subdivision 
into different planes by the contrary eddies. 
The aerial reflections he refers to the influence 
of saline and other effluvia suspended in the 
air; but here his reasoning is far from being 
productive of any clear statement. He asserts, 
however, (what, indeed, the reason of our 
readers would suggest, ) that all the objects ex- 
hibited in the Fata Morgana are derived from 
real objects on shore reflected in all senses, 
magnified, mingled, and multiplied without 
end. 

A writerin Nicholson’s * Journal of Science,” 
who first made the Dominican’s dissertation 
known in this country, derives from his ac- 
count,—that by the form and situation of the 
Farro of Messina, the current from the south, 
at the expiration of which the pherfomenon is 


most likely to appear, is so far impeded by 
the figure of the land, that a considerable por- 
tion of the water returns along shore ;—that it 
is probable the same coasts may have a ten- 
dency to modify the lower portion of air in a 
similar manner during the southern breezes, 
or that a sort of basin is formed by the land, 
in which the lower air is disposed to become 
calm and motionless ;—that the Morgana pre- 
sents inverted images beneath the real objects, 
and that these inverted images are multiplied 
laterally as well as vertically ;—that in the 
aerial Morgana, or vision in the air, the objects 
are not inverted, but more elevated than the 
original objects on shore ;—that the fringes of 
prismatic colors are produced in falling vapors, 
and to be explained by the principles of refrac- 
tion ;—that it seems more probable that these 
magical appearances are produced by a calm 
sea, and one or more strata of superincumbent 
air, differing in refractive and consequently 
reflective power, than from any considerable 
change (as fancied by the friar) in the surface 
of the water, with the laws of which we are 
much better acquainted than with those of the 
atmosphere ;—that the polished surface of the 
water may account for the vertical repetitions ; 
but for the lateral multiplications, recourse 
must be had to reflecting or refracting planes 
in the vapor, which appears as difficult to es- 
tablish as those which have been supposed in 
the water. 

It will be felt, from what has been said, that 
though the phenomenon may be referred to 
natural causes, some difficulty still exists as to 
the modes in which some of the effects are pro- 
duced. This ought not to surprise us, when 
we reflect that the Fata Morgana in its more 
perfect state—or when the vision is represent- 
ed both in air and water—is of rare occur- 
rence and of very short duration, and that the 
inhabitants of the particular spot where it 
occurs are not much given to the study of 
natural philosophy. 
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From the Annales de Philos. Chretienne. 


CELTIC TRADITIONS OF WESTERN EUROPE. 


No. 


3. 


RELIGIOUS MONUMENTS OF IRELAND. 


Pillar-temples or Round Towers. 


MONG the ancient monuments of Ireland, 
none are more worthy of notice than 
those known by the name of Pillar-temples or 
Round Towers. That they were looked upon 
as very ancient, in the time of Giraldus (12th 
century), appears from the tale told by him, 
of the fishermen of Lough Neagh pointing to 
strangers, as they sailed over that lake, the 
tall, narrow, round towers under the water,* 
supposed to have been sunk there from the 
time of the inundation by which the lake was 
formed. This great event, the truth or false- 
hood of which makes no difference in the 
period assigned to it, is by the annalist Tiger- 


possible and even highly probable that, find- 
ing them already constructed, they may have 
made use of them either as stations for pil- 
grims or places of retirement for recluses. 
But it would be absurd to suppose that a peo- 
ple, whose churches were all constructed of 
wood and wicker, should have raised such 
elaborate stone towers for religious purposes 
of so unimportant a nature. And besides, in 
no account of the Christian monuments, do 
we find any mention of these or similar struc- 
tures. 

To the notion that they were intended for 
beacons or watch-towers, there are the most 
conclusive objections; their situation being 
frequently on low grounds,* and the apertures 


nach referred to the vear of Christ 62; thus) at their summit not being sufficiently large 
removing the date of these structures to far (to transmit any considerable body of light. 
too remote a period to admit of their being ) Their use occasionally as belfries may be con- 


the work of Christian hands. cluded from the term, llocteach, applied to 

Various conjectures have been formed upon ‘ some of them; but, besides that, their form 
the origin and the object of these structures. ) and dimensions would not admit of the swing 
It is thought by some that they were erected ( of a moderately sized bell, the very circum- 
by the Danes; but this notion is unsupported ) stance of the door or entrance being usually 
even by plausible grounds, for in that case, from eight or ten to sixteen feet above the 
there would assuredly have been found traces ) ground, proves them to have been in no de- — 
of similar edifices, either in their own Scan- ( gree more fitted or intended for belfries, than 
dinavian regions or in the other countries of \ for any of the other various modern uses as- 
Europe which they occupied. But not a ves- ( signed to them. 
tige of any such building has been discovered In the ornaments of one or two of these 
nor any tradition relating to them, and, while ) towers there are evident features of a more 
in Ireland round towers or the remains of them { modern style of architecture, which 
are found in places which the Danes never ) 
possessed, in some of the principal seats of 
these people, such as Waterford and Wexford, 
no building of the kind has ever been known ( 
to exist. 

Nor can the erection of the round towers be 
attributed with any greater plausibility to the ‘ jo 
first Christians who inhabited Ireland. 


prove 
them to have been added to the original struc- 
ture in later times ; and the same remark ap- 
plies to the crucifix and other Christian em- 
blems, which are remarked on the tower at 
Swords, and also on that of Domonghmore.t 


* In the deep and secluded valley of Glenda- 

igh stands one of the most interesting, from its 
It is romantic position, of all these round towers. 

) + A print of this tower at Swords, with a cru- 

‘ cifix on the top, may be seen at the end of Mo- 

* Disc. 2, c. 9 ) Jyneux’s work on the Dioptric. 


Vout. I.—No. 4. 
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The figures of the Virgin and St. John, on one ( culiarities of their shape,* the door or entrance, 
of the two round towers of Scotland, must \ elevated some feet above the ground, the four 
have been likewise, of course, alater addition; {windows near the top, facing the cardinal 
unless, as seems likely from the description of | points, and the small roof, these Indian tem- 
the arches in which these figures are con- ples are, to judge by the description of them, 
tained, the structure itself is entirely of recent ’ exactly similar to the round towers ; and, like 
date, and like the tower of Kineth in Ireland, ) them also, are thought to have belonged to a 
a comparatively modern imitation of the old ( former worship now extinct and even forgot- 
pagan pattern. ten. One of the objections brought against 
As the worship of fire is known, unques- ( the notion of the Irish towers having been fire 
tionably, to have formed a part of the ancient ) temples, namely, that it was not necessary for 
religion of the country, the notion that these (such a purpose to raise them to so great a 
towers were originally fire temples, appears ) height,t is abundantly answered by the de- 
the most probable of any that have yet been; scription given of some of the Pyrea or fire 
suggested. To this it is objected, that in- | temples of the Guebres. Of these, some, we 
closed structures are wholly at variance with ) are told, were raised to so high a point as near 
that great principle of the Celtic religion, { 120 feet,t the height of the tallest of the Irish 
which considers it derogatory to divine nature ) towers ; and an intelligent traveller, in describ- 
to confine their worship within the limits of ( ing the remains of one seen by him near Bag- 
walls and roofs; the refined principle upon ) dad, says: “the annexed sketch will show 
which the Magi incited Xerxes to burn the ( the resemblance this pillar bears to those an- 
temples of the Greeks. It appears certain ‘\ cient columns so common.in Ireland.”§ 
however that, at a later period, the use of fire 
temples was adopted by the Persians them- 
selves; though, at the same time, they did not 
the less continue to offer their sacrifices upon On the strength of the remarkable resem- 
the hills and in the open air, employing the ) blance alleged to exist between the pillar tem- 
Pyreia, introduced by Zoroaster, as mere re-( ples near Bhaugulpore and the round towers 
positories of the sacred fire. A simple altar, ) of Ireland, a late ingenious historian does not 
with a brazier burning upon it, was all that ( hesitate to derive the origin of the Irish peo- 
the temple contained, and at this they kin- ple from that region ; and that an infusion, at 
dled the fire for their worship on the high ? least, of population from that quarter might, 
places. To this day, as modern writers con- ‘ at some remote period, have taken place, ap- 
cerning the Parsees inform us, the part of the pears by no means an extravagant supposi- 
temple, called the place of fire, is accessible ( tion. The opinion that Trace and the west- 
only to the priests;* and on the supposition )ern parts of Asia were originally the centre 
that our towers were, in like manner, temples ( from whence population diffused itself to all 
in which the sacred flame was kept safe from ) the regions of the world seems to be confirmed 
pollution, the singular circumstance of the ( by the traditional histories of most nations, 
entrance to them being rendered so difficult by | as well as by the results both of philological 
its great height from the ground is at once ? and antiquarian inquiries. To the tribes dis- 
satisfactorily explained. But there is yet a persed, after the Trojan war, it has been the 
far more striking corroboration of this view of : 


Origin of these monuments, their resemblance to 
the Indian monuments, and their destination. 


* Voyages and Travels by Lord Valentia, vol. 2. 

+ Dr. Milner, Tour in Ireland, letter 14. ‘The 
tower at Kildare is calculated to be four feet lof- 
tier than the pillar of Trajan at Rome.’’—D’Al- 
ton. 

+t These edifices are rotundos, of about thirty 
feet in diameter, and raised in height to a point 
near 120 feet. Hanway’s Travels in Persia, vol. 
Ist, part 3d, chap. 43. 

§ Hon. Maj. Keppel’s Personal Narrative, vol. 
1, chap. 7. 


the origin of the round towers. While in no 
part of continental Europe has any building of 
a similar construction been discovered, there 
have been found near Bhangulpore, in Hin- 
dostan, two towers, which bear an exact re- 
semblance to those of Ireland. In all the pe- 


* Anguetil du Perron. Zend Avesta, vol. 2. 
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pride equally both of Celtic and of Teutonic ble monuments to which only the correspond- 
nations to trace back their origin. The Saxon ) ing remains of their own original country can 
chronicle derives the earliest inhabitants of } now afford any clue. 

Britain from Armenia; and the great legis-( The connection of sun worship with the 
lator of the Scandinavians, Odin, is said to ) science of astronomy has already been briefly 
have come with his followers from the neigh- | adverted to; and the four windows facing the 
borhood of the Euxine sea. By those who four cardinal points, which are found in the 
hold that the Celts and Persians were ori- ( {rish as well as in the eastern pillar temples, 
ginally the same people,* the features of affin- ) were alike intended, no doubt, for the purpose 
ity so strongly observable between the pagan ) of astronomical observation, for determining 
Irish and the Persians will be accounted for \ the equinoctial and solstitial times, and there- 
without any difficulty. But, independently of ) by regulating the recurrence of religious fes- 


this hypothesis, the early and long continued ) tivals. The Phenicians themselves construct- 


intercourse which Ireland appears to have ) ed their buildings on the same principle ; and 
maintained, through the Phoenicians, with the in the temple of Tyre, where stood the two 
East, would sufficiently explain the varieties ) famous columns dedicated to the wind and to 
of worship which were imported to her shores 
and which became either incorporated with ) whose four sides, facing the cardinal points, 
her original creed, or formed new and distinct / bore sculptured upon them the four figures of 
rallying points of belief. In this manner the ) the zodiac, by which the position of those 
adoration of shaped idols was introduced, dis- points in the heavens is marked.* Witha 
placing in many parts, as we have seen in the ) similar view to astronomical uses and pur- 
instance of the idol Crom-cruach, that earliest ) poses, the Irish round towers were no doubt 


fire, there were also pedestals, we are told, 


form of superstition which confined its wor- constructed; and a strong evidence of their 
ship to rude erect stones. To the same later ) having been used as observatories is, that we 
ritual belonged also those images of which ( | find them called by some of the Irish annal- 
some fragments have been found in Ireland, ists celestial indexes. Thus in an account 
described as of black wood, covered and plait- given in the Annals of the Four Masters, of a 
ed with thin gold, and the chased work on ) great thunderstorm at Armagh, it is said that 
them in lines radiated from a centre, as is } « the city was seized by lightning to so dread- 
usual in images of the sun. There was also \ ful an extent as to leave not a single hospital, 
another of these later objects of adoration, ) nor cathedral church, nor palace, nor celes- 
called Kerman Kelstach, the favorite idol of tial index, that it did not strike with its flame.” 

the Ultonians, which had for its pedestal, as ) Before this and other such casualties dimin- 
some say, the golden stone of Clogher, and in § ished it, the number of those towers must have 
which, to judge by the description of it, there ) been considerable.t From the language of 
were about the same rudiments of shape as ? ( Giral lus it appears that they were common in 
in the first Grecian Herme.t Through the ‘ his time through the country, and in thus tes- 
same channel which introduced these nt tifying their zeal for the general object of 
similar innovations, it is by no means impro- 
bable that, at a still later period, the pillar? c 
temples of the eastern fire worship might have 


| adoration, by multiplying the temples dedi- 
become known ; and that even from the shores ) fire worshippers. 
) 
3 


cated to its honor, they but followed the ex- 
ample as well of the -Greek as of the Persian 


of the Caspian a colony of Guebres might 
zs : a Joseph. Antiq. lib. viii. ec. 2. 

have found their way to Ireland, and there +k. Ut. od sos cles Staweial al 
the annals of the Four Masters of the same year. 
It is generally computed that there are now 

* Cluvesius, Keysler, Pellontier, and others. remaining fifty-six; but the Rev. Mr. Wright, 
«© With regard to the Persians,” says Pellontier, ‘ in his account of Giendalough, makes the number 
‘<they certainly were the same nation with the (sixty-two; and Mr. Brewer (Beauties of Ire- 
** Celts.”’ ( land, Introd uction,) is of opinion that ‘* several, 
+ Statues of Mercury, which the Athenians (still remaining in obscure parts of the country, 
had at the doors of their houses. , are cutirely unnoticed by topographical writers.” 


left, as enigmas to posterity, those remarka- 





= 
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There remain yet one or two hypotheses 
respecting the origin and purposes of these 
structures, to which it may be expected that 
we should briefly advert. By some the uses 
to which they are destined have been thought 
similar to that of the turrets in the neighbor- 
hood of Turkish mosques, and from their sum- 
mits, it is supposed, proclamations were made 
of new moons and approaching religious fes- 
tivities. A kind of trumpet which has been 
dug up in the neighborhood of some of these 
towers, having a large mouth-hole in the side, 
is conjectured to have been used to assist the 
voice in these announcements to the people.* 
Another notion respecting them is, that they 
were symbols of that ancient eastern worship, 
of which the god Mahadeva, or Siva, was the 
object ;t while, on the other hand, an inge- 
nious writer, in one of the most learnedly ar- 
gued, but least tenable, of all the hypotheses 
upon the subject, contends that they were 
erected in the sixth and seventh centuries, by 
the primitive cenobites and bishops with the 
aid of the newly converted kings and to- 
parchs, and were intended as strongholds, in 
time of war and danger, for the sacred uten- 
sils, relics and books, belonging to those 
churches in whose immediate neighborhood 
they stood.{ ‘To be able to invest even with 
plausibility so inconsistent a notion as that, in 
times when the churches themselves were 
framed rudely of wood, there could be found 
either the ambition or the skill to supply 
them with adjuncts of such elaborate work- 
manship, is, in itself, no ordinary feat of in- 
genuity. But the truth is, that neither then, 
nor we would add, at any other assignable 
period, within the whole range of Irish his- 
tory, is such a state of things known authenti- 


—————owem"—EEOD }® rwrroarnro a> ee Ee 
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* See a description of these trumpets in Gough’s 
Lambden, and in Collectan de Reb. Hibern. No. 
13. 

+ See, for the grounds of this view, General 
Vallencey’s imaginary coincidences between the 
Eoead of the Irish and the Bavani of the Hin- 
doos, as also between the Muidhr or sun-stone of 
the former, and the Mahody of the Gentoos. 
Vindication of ancient History of Ireland, pp. ( 
160, 212, 506. The same notion has been fol- 
lowed up in Mr. O’Brien’s clever, but rather too 
fanciful disquisition on the subject, lately pub- 
lished. 

¢ Inquiry into the origin and primitive use of ( 
the Irish Pillar Tower, by Colonel Harvey de ‘ 
Montmorency Morres. \ 


cally to have existed as can solve the difficulty 
of these towers, or account satisfactorily, at 
once, for the object of the buildings, and the 
advanced civilization of the architects who 
erected them. They must therefore be re- 
ferred to times beyond the reach of historical 
record. That they were destined originally 
to religious purposes can hardly admit of ques- 
tion ; nor can those who have satisfied them- 
selves, from the strong evidence which is 
found in the writings of antiquity, that there 
existed between Ireland and some parts of the 
east an early and intimate intercourse, harbor 
much doubt as to the real birth-place of the 
now unknown worship of which these towers 
remain the solitary and enduring monuments. 


Cromleach, Rocking-stones, &c. 


The most common of all Celtic monuments, 
the Cromleach, which is to be found not only 
in most parts of Europe, but also in Asia, 
and exhibits, in the strength and simplicity 
of its materials, the true character of the 
workmanship of antiquity, is also to be found, 
in various sizes and shapes, among the monu- 
ments of Ireland. Of these I shall notice 
only such as have attracted the attention of 
our antiquarians. In the neighborhood of 
Dundalk, in the county of Louth, we are told 
of a large Cromleach or altar, which fell to 
ruin some time since, and whose site is de- 
scribed as being by the side of a river, ‘ be- 
tween two Druid groves.”* On digging be- 
neath the ruins, there was found a great part 
of the skeleton of a human figure, which bore 
the appearance of having been originally in- 
closed in an urn. There was also, mixed up 
with the bones, the fragments of a broken rod 
or wand, which was supposed to have been a 
part of the insignia of the person there in- 
terred, and might possibly have been that 
badge of the Druidical office, which is still 
called in Ireland, the conjuror’s or Druid’s 
wand. In the neighborhood of this ruined 
Cromleach is another, called by the inhabit- 
ants “the Giant’s Load,” from the tradition 
attached to most of these monuments, that 
they were the works of giants in the times 
of old. At Castle-Mary, near Cloyne, are 


* Louthiana, book 3. 
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seen the remains of a large Cromleach, called ) exactly in appearance and construction with 
in Irish Carig Croith, or the rock of the sun, ( that of Stonehenge.* 
one of those names which point so significant- The heathen Irish, in their feeling of rever- 
ly to the ancient worship of the country ; and, / ence for particular stones and rocks, but fol- 
in the same country, near Glanworth, stands a lowed the example of most of the eastern 
monument of this kind, called Labacolly, or ) nations; and the marvellous virtue supposed 
the hag’s bed, of such dimensions as to form a { to be in the famous Lia Fail, or stone of des- 
chamber about twenty-five feet long and six ) tiny, used in the election of Irish monarchs, 
feet wide.* finds a parallel in the history of the atizoe,t 
Not less ancient and general, among the ) or silvery stone of the Persians, to which a 
Celtic nation, was the circle of upright stones, ( similar charm, in the choice of their kings, 
with either an altar, or tall pillar, in the cen-) used to be attributed by the Magi. Those 
tre, and like its prototype at Gilgal, serving / monuments too, known by the name of Rock- 
sometimes as a temple of worship, some- ing Stones, and found in Ireland, as well as in 
times as a place of national council or inau- ) Cornwall and in Wales, appear in some re- 


guration. That the custom of holding judi- § spects to resemble that sort of natural or arti- 
ficial wonders, which the Phenicians held 


cial meetings in this manner was very ancient 
sacred, under the name of Betyli, or animated 


appears from a group which we find repre- 
sented on the shield of Achilles, of a council ) Stones. These they declared to have been 
of elders, seated round on a circle of polished ( fabricated by the god Ouranos, or Heaven, 
stones. The rough, unhewn stone, however, the deity worshipped by the Samothracians, 
used in their circular temples by the Druids, (4nd also under the title of Samhin, or Hea- 
was the true orthodox observance of the} ven, by the Irish. That these stones, which 
divine command delivered to Noah, «If moved, it is said, as if stirred by a demon, 
thou wilt make me an altar of stone, thou formed a part of the idolatrous ceremonies of 
shalt not build it of hewn stone :” for even ) the East, may be concluded from the mention 
those nations which lapsed into idolatry still {of them by some ancient writers, as having 
retained their first patriarchal pattern, and ) been seen, at that great seat of sun worship, 
carried it with them to their colonizing ex- { Heliopolis, or the ancient Balbec. In some 
peditions throughout the world. All monu-) instances it would appear that the Beetyli 
ments, therefore, which depart from the pri- ( Were; in so far, unlike the mobile monument 
mitive observance first mentioned, are to be ) Of the Druids, that they were but small and 


considered as belonging to a comparatively portable stones, worn by the religious as amu- 
recent date. lets. ‘There were also, however, some an- 


swering exactly to the description of the 
Druidical rocking stones, as appears from the 
account given in Ptolemy Hephestion, an 
author cited by Phocius, of a vast Gigonian 


The ruinous remains of a circular temple, 
) 
stone, as he calls it, which stood on the shores 
\ 


near Dundalk, formed a part, it is supposed, 
of a great work like that at Stonehenge, 
being open, as we are told, to the east, and ; 
composed of similar circles of stone within! 
One of the old English traditions respecting 
Stonehenge, is, that the stones were trans- 
ported thither from Ireland, having been 
brought to the latter country by giants from 
the extremities of Africa; and in the time of 
Giraldus Cambrensis there was still to be seen, 
as he says, on the plain of Kildare, an im- 
mense monument of stones corresponding 


of the ocean, and which, though it might be 
stirred by the stalk of an asphodel, no human 
force could remove.§ It is rather remarkable, 
too, that as we learn from a passage of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, not only was this delicate 
poise of the stone produced sometimes, as 
among the Druids, by art, but a feeling of 
sacredness was also attached to such produc- 


* Topograph. Hibernia, c. 18. 
* For an account of various other remains of Vindic. Ancient History of Ireland, chap. 2, 
this —— in Ireland, see King’s Muniment. 


Antiq. V 
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9 
Pliny, lib, 2, chap. 28. § Phot. lib. 3. 
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tions, and they were connected, as in the § function. From this reverence attached to 
Druidical ritual with interment. ( boundaries, the place chosen by the Gaulish 
The sacred hills and tumuli of the Irish 5 Druids, for their meetings, derived likewise its 
were appropriated to a variety of purposes; ) claim to sacredness, being on the confines of 
for the sacrifice was offered by the priest, | that tribe of Celts, called the Carnutes. 
from thence the legislator or the judge pro- ) Whenever an Irish king or chief was to be 
mulgated his decrees, and there the king, on ( inaugurated on one of their hills, it was usual 
his inauguration, was presented with a wand ) to place him on a particular stone, whereon 
of power. Of these consecrated high places, ( was imprinted the form of their first chieftain’s 
the most memorable was the Hill of Usneach, foot, and there proffer to him an oath to pre- 
in West Meath, as well from the national con- / serve the customs of the country. ‘There 
vention of which it was frequently the scene, ) was then,” says Spencer, who had himself 
as because, upon its summit, the limits of the ) witnessed the election of an Irish dynast in 
five provinces of Ireland touched ; and, in like this manner, “‘a wand delivered to him by the 
manner as the field of Enna was called «the ) proper officers, with which in his hand, de- 
navel of Sicily,”* and the site of the temple { scending from the stone, he turned himself 
of Delphi “the navel of the earth;’+ so the ) round thrice forward and thrice backward.”’* 
stone which marked the common boundary of / In an account of the ceremonies performed at 
the five provinces into which the island was ) the initiation of the kings of Tirconnel, we 
then divided, was termed the ‘navel of Ire- ) are told that, in presenting the new king with 
land.” Here the Druids, on solemn occasions, a wand, which was perfectly white and 
were accustomed to hold their meetings,t { straight, the chief who officiated used this 
according to the practice of their Gaulish ({ form of words: “Receive O king! the auspi- 
brethren, who, as we learn from Cesar, used to cious badge of your authority, and remember 
assemble annually on the confines of the Car- ( to imitate in your conduct the straightness and 


nutes, in a place accounted the centre of all ) whiteness of this wand.” 
Gaul, and then, consulting upon all controver- \ So solemn and awful were the feelings asso- 
sies referred to them, pronounced decrees ‘ ciated with their sacred hills by the Irish, that 
which were universally obeyed. one of their poets, in singing the praises of 
In the peculiar sacredness attached to the | St. Patrick, mentions particularly, as a proof 
Hill of Usneach as the common limit of the ) of his zeal and courage, that he “preached of 
five provinees, we recognise that early form of ( God in the hills, and by the sacred founts.”’t 
idolatry which arose out of the natural respect ) With such tenacity, too, was transmitted from 
paid to boundaries and frontiers, and which ( age to age the popular reverence for all such 
may be traced throughout the ancient super- ) judgments as were issued from those high 
stitions of most countries. Hence mountains, ) places, that so late as the time of Henry the 
those natural barriers between contiguous VIII. the same traditional feeling prevailed ; 
nations first came to be regarded with rever- / and we have it on high authority that at that 
ence; and it has been shewn§ that the holy 5 period, «the English laws were not observed 
mountains of the ancient Greeks, Asiatics and ) eight days, whereas the laws passed by the 
Egyptians, were all of them situated upon } Irish in their hills they kept firm and stable, 
marshes and frontier grounds. When artifi- ) without breaking them for any fee or reward.} 
cial limits or termini came to be introduced, \ Such of these sacred mounts as are artificial 
the adoration that had long been paid to the ) have in general been called either barrows or 
mountain, was extended also to the rude ( cairns, according as the materials of which 
stone, detached from its mass, which per-) they are composed may have been earth or 


formed conventionally the same important / 


Vn 


: ) * See Jamicson’s Scottish Dictionary, Toland’s 
* Diodorus, lib. v. t Strab. lib. ix. ) History of the Druids, Borlase’s Cornwall, ete. 
$ Ware, Antiquities of Ireland, chap. xi. )  Metrical Life of St. Patrick, attributed to his 


§ Dulaure, Des Cultes anticicurs a Vidolatrie, ) disciple Fisch, but evidently of a somewhat later 
chap. 3. ) period. { Ware’s Writers. 
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stones; and both kinds, though frequently ap- ( as existing in different parts of Ireland,* and 
propriated to the various purposes first men- ) the great barrow at New Grange is said to 
tioned, were, it is plain in their original desti- ( have originally had a stone of considerable 
nation, tombs, such as are to be found in every | bulk upon its summit. Of the dedication of 
region of the habitable world, and preceded, / the cairns and barrows to the sun, there are 
as monuments of the dead, even the pyramids ) abundant proofs throughout antiquity ;+ and as 
themselves. Among the Greeks it was vas foeene Grian, the Celtic name of the sun, 
unusual to erect a pillar on the summit of a\ Apollo evidently derived his title of Gry- 
barrow, as in the instance of the tumulus of) neus, so to Carene the term in Celtic for 
Elpenon, described in the twelfth book of the these tumuli, his title of Carneus is no less 
Odyssey, and still more memorably in that of ) manifestly to be traced. 

Achilles, on the Sigean promontory, which is * See Gough’s Camden, vol. 3; King’s Muni- 
said still to bear traces of the sepulchral ) menta Antiqua, book 1. 

pillar, that once surmounted it. A = t Silius Italicus represents Apollo as delight- 


Stead : ; . ing in the Cairne fires, lib. v. 177. 
form of memorial is mentioned by antiquaries } Moore’s History of Ireland, vol. 1, p. 31—46. 
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STATISTICS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ) Northamptonshire, Churches and Chapels 5 
GREAT BRITAIN. ( Nottinghamshire 3 


From the Catholic Directory for 1842. ‘ Northumberland, 20 
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5 ) Caernarvonshire I 
Lincolnshire 2 ( Denbighshire I 
Middlesex 5 NG i ss cPidecid heseddsvasncen 2 
Monmouthshire ... ( Total of Chapels in England and Wales, 
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SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire, Churches and Chapels... 7 
Argyleshire.....scsscecsccccccccscees 2 
Ayrshire. ..ccccccccccccccccccsccceces 1 
SS Pe err Pree er Tey 11 
CaMtene- GOs o's a ccs ccccces 1 
I ok 0 0:6c's hac Bsii cconscds 2 
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Edinburghshire.........2e+eeseeeeeees 4 
RTI sk bb occ otc bs caccaccesncecs 1 
Inverness-Shire, .......scecceseececens 18 
ee eee 1 
Kirkcudbright .......esccscccceeccees 3 
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NN Sb edad ber eimens seadevends« 1 
Stirlingshire ......eccccccccccescccece 1 
Wigtonshire......... ce vecccccccccces 1 


Total of Chapels in Scotland, 69; besides 
24 Stations where Divine Service is performed. 
Grand total of Catholic Churches and Cha- 


pels in Great Britain, 556. , 


In England there are 8 Catholic Colleges, 
Viz :— 
St. Edmund’s, Herefordshire. 
St. Peter’s, 
St. Paul’s, . Somersetshire. 
St. Gregory’s, J 
Stonyhurst, Lancashire. 
St. Mary’s, Staffordshire. 
Urshaw College, Durham. 
St. Lawrence’s, Yorkshire. 
In Scotland, 1, viz:—St. Mary’s, Blairs, 
Kincardineshire. 
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Db thes écescceskbesneeenne 5 

Cts cecsaccdilnaull 20 
MONASTERIES. 
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MISSIONARY PRIESTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


ENGLAND. 
London District. ..cciccsssccccsseses - 117 
i PPP TTT TTITTT TT itt 117 
BRT So ods od seii cécvevscestnsncvets 31 
PUTT TTITT TiPriir tte 54 
NEN ons <6 vn ote 66600 see os eves 155 
WORMS so oc i ced coccecsecsessidsete 61 
Pee eT Tee Teorey Tere th. 57 
WD 6 are cbc die 6nd eees ctw shen wTENEEE 20 


Total in England, 624, including priests 
without any fixed mission. 


SCOTLAND. 
GIES 6c cb ccccendsossccasenes 21 
We MEIOEs oc vanccecéasenuncnadn 36 
Pe Gees ov 000.00 0000 06ceeeeenn 29 


Total in Scotland, 86.—Grand total, 711. 


COINS. 


LIKE every other department of art con- 
nected with the fabulous ages of remote anti- 
quity, that of coining money as a circulating 
medium is involved in uncertainty as to the 
period and place at which it was first com- 
menced. From eorroborative circumstances, 
it is probable that the Scythians were the first 
people who used the metals in specified weights 
and forms, as representatives of value, and 
hence they may be considered the inventors of 
coined money. The most ancient of the Greek 
coins have only one side impressed with figures 
or dates, without a reverse, and show the coin- 
ing process to have been in its infancy. Also 
upon the coins of ancient India, only the ob- 
verse is seen. The first Greek coins having a 
reverse, had it cut in, after the obverse medal 
was struck in a matrix ; and this method was 
also used by the Japanese. 

From the very commencement of coining, 
representations of heroes, monarchs or imagi- 
nary deities, have usually appeared upon them, 
or else some device having a national or muni- 
cipal character. Some of the earlier Greek 
coins had the head of Apollo with his lyre 
upon the reverse; also Apollo, as well as the 
eagle, is seen upon Cretan coins. 

The Phenicians, who were the greatest com- 
mercial people of antiquity, had quite a vari- 
ety of coins, but nearly all of them had a 


\ representation of their chief goddess, Astarte, 
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) . til 
upon the reverse. The obverse generally ex- ) uncia or ounce bore similar globules to denote 
(the number of quadrans it contained ; and the 
. quadran had representatives upon it to denote 
( 


hibited the name of the reigning ruler, the 
date, et cetera. Astarte, or Astaroth, was the 
moon, worshipped in the human form, and (its value. Thus the value of the circulating 
was to the Tyrians, Sidonians, and other com- | medium was easily made known to the people. 
mercial cities of the east, what Diana and / The as usually bore, except in the earlier times 
Juno were to the Greeks. Her sacrificial rites { of Rome, a head of the two-faced Janus on 


were not bloody, but consisted in offerings of } 
\ ship. 


bread, liquors, and perfumes. She was styled 


the “‘queen of heaven,” and hence we see the 
.a medium of exchange, appears to have been 


force of the meaning of the prophet Jeremiah, 


when lamenting over the idolatries of the He- / 
‘ balance, and increased or diminished till the 


brews he charged them with “ making cakes 
for the queen of heaven.”’ Her temples were 
usually the groves, whose subdued light nearly 
resembles that of the moon. 

The Carthaginians, who succeeded the Phe- 
nicians in commerce, had various kinds of 
coins, of silver, gold, and copper. 

The Babylonians, who, at the time that Tyre 


and Sidon were at the height of their com- ¢ 


mercial renown, carried on an extensive inland 


commerce, used coins of different value, made ‘ 
( were current money with the merchant. (See 
‘ Gen. xxiii. 16.) And with a similar species of 


of the various metals. 

The Persians coined money at a very early 
date. The coin most in use, of which we have 
a perfect knowledge, was the Daric, supposed 
to have been so named from Darius, the Mede, 
who subverted the Babylonian empire, and 
established the Medo-Persian kingdom. 

The Roman brass coin called @s was in ex- 


tensive circulation, especially in the eastern ( 


provinces of the Roman empire, about the time 


of Augustus Cesar and his immediate succes- ( 


sors. Its weight varied during different reigns, 
and was regulated by the value of a denarius ; 


the latter containing ten asses, and the as four ‘ 


quadrans, the smallest of the Roman coins. 
The weight of the as (now in the British mu- 
seum) is 4,000 grains, and its nominal value, 
when in circulation, was about eighteen mills 
of ourmoney. The as originally weighed a 
Roman pound of brass, but its weight gradu- 
ally diminished until at last it weighed only 
about two ounces. As a pound it was divided 


into twelve ounces, and the coin representing 


the ounce and others below it diminished in 

size, in reference to value, relative to the as. 

All the brass coins below the as were marked 

with pellets or globules, to denote the number 

of ounces which they contained. Then the 
VoL. 1—No. 4. 


’ adulterated. 


one side, and on the other, the prow of a 
The original form of the precious metals, as 


in a state of bullion. It was weighed in the 


parties were satisfied. While, however, these 


metals continued in the form of bullion, they 


( were liable to some inconveniences; it was 
troublesome, in fact, to weigh them at every 


transaction, and it was possible for them to be 
Hence arose the invention of 


) bars of a certain size, of a fixed purity, and 


stamped with some definite mark generally 
known. As early as the days of Abraham, 


we read of weighing pieces of silver, which 


money, Jacob appears to have bought a parcel 


) of ground from Hemor. (See Gen. xxxiii. 19.) 


The original word, which is in the latter pas- 


) sage translated “lambs,” refers also to money, 
(as may be seen from the testimony of the sa- 
» ered writer (Acts vii. 16); it has, therefore, 


been supposed, with great probability, that 
the figure of a lamb was impressed upon 
these pieces of money to mark their purity. 
This medium of exchange was far preferable 
to that of bullion; but a more convenient 
improvement was made in coinage, for it as- 
certained their purity and value at first sight ; 
while by the variety of their forms and sizes, 
they were accommodated to every transaction. 
The different species, as known to the He- 
brews, we now describe. 

The shekel of silver, or, as it is termed (Isa. 
vii. 23), piece of silver, originally weighed three 
hundred and twenty barleycorns, but it was 
afterward increased to the weight of three hun- 
dred and eighty-four. Its value was considered 
equal to four Roman denarii, two shillings and 
seven pence ; or, according to Bishop Cumber- 
land, two shillings and four pence farthing. 
Aaron’s rod is said to have been inscribed 

2H 
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on one side, and the pot of manna on the ( adarkon, 1 Chron. xxix. 7, and darkemon, Ezra 
other. ii. 69, which is in both passages rendered 

The bekah, mentioned Exod. xxxviii. 26, (‘‘drams,” refers to the famous Persian coin 
was equal to half a shekel. called daric, described above. 

The denarvus was one fourth of a shekel, or/ Lightfoot states, that the gold penny was 
equal to seven pence three farthings sterling. ) equal to twenty-five silver pence. 

The gerah (Exod. xxx. 13; Lev. xxvii. 25), 





or meah, was the sixth part of the denarius, FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
and the twenty-fourth part of the shekel. Rome. Every year, on the first Sunday 


The assar or assarion, of Matt. x. 29, was ( after the Epiphany, the College of the Propa- 
the ninety-sixth part of a shekel, and its value ganda celebrates a grand festival of languages, 
rather more than a farthing. ( which, furnishing a striking proof of the uni- 

The farthing, mentioned Matt. v. 26, was in ‘ versality of the Catholic faith to strangers as 
value the thirteenth part of a penny sterling. ) well as the inhabitants, is of peculiar interest. 

The mite, of which the poor woman, com- § This year it took place on the 9th of January. 
mended by our Lord, cast two into the treasury, ? At the festival an immense number of per- 
was the half of a farthing, or the twenty-sixth (sons were assembled, and amongst those who 
part of a penny sterling; being, in fact, no ; arrived at an early hour were his Royal High- 
more than three fourths of our farthing. (See (ness Prince Frederick of Prussia and the 
Mark xii. 42.) ‘Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz, at- 

The mina, or manch (Ezek. xlv. 12), was (tended by their respective suites, and by a 
equal to sixty shekels; which, if we take the ‘Swiss maid of honor. At the hour fixed for 
value of the shekel at two shillings and seven ( the commencement of the proceedings, four 
pence, was seven pounds fifteen shillings. (cardinals, attired in their robes of state, to- 

The talent was fifty minas, and, upon the / gether with Lieutenant General Resta, com- 
same mode of reckoning, was of the value of | mander in chief of the papal troops, and a 
three hundred and eighty-seven pounds, ten/ great number of prelates and other distin- 
shillings. guished personages, entered the grand hall. 

A shekel of gold was about fourteen anda) <A Propaganda student, a native of Phila- 
half times the value of that of silver, and (delphia, opened the academic session by a 
would therefore be one pound, seventeen shil- Latin discourse, in which he expatiated on the 
lings, and five pence halfpenny. ( object of the festival. The different orators 

The talent of gold consisted of three thou- ‘ afterwards successively ascended the tribune, 
sand chekels ; consequently, its value was five / Which was erected at the bottom of the hall. 
thousand six hundred and eighteen pounds,) A Dutchman recited verses in Hebrew. 
fifteen shillings. After him, Abdallah Assemani, a Maronite, 

The drachma was equal to a Roman denari- ( read a discourse in Syriac. 
us; that is, seven pence three farthings ster- A Bethlehemite repeated some verses in the 
( Samaritan dialect, and also in the ancient lan- 


PSS 


~~ 


ling. 
The didrachma, or tribute money, which ) guage of the Chaldeans, full of guttural ter- 

every master of a family used to pay half(minations. Another Chaldean then spoke in 

yearly in the service of the temple, for pur- \ the present idiom of his country. 

chasing salt and minor articles not otherwise An American, from Charleston, delivered a 


provided for, was equal to fifteen pence half- \ Latin elegy. 


the Turkish language. 

Next in turn came the popular idiom and 
the written language of the Armenians. 

A student of Persian origin next addressed 
the assembly in Persian. 

Habbas Dahdah, of Libanon, gave a speci- 


this coin was stamped with a harp on one side 
and a vine-tree on the other. 

The stuter, or piece of money found by 
Peter in the mouth of the fish, was two half 
shekels. (See Matt. xvii. 26.) 


( 

( 

: 
penny. (See Matt. xvii. 24). It is said : Afterwards a Constantinopolitan spoke in 
It is generally agreed that the Hebrew word } 
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men of the dialect of the Sabeans (fire wor- 
shippers), to be met with in Libanon. 


R51 


The next was a sonnet in the Cataloniay 
dialect. An American from Washington re- 


An Irishman recited an Italian sonnet, to) peated an Italian canzone, and an Albanian 
which succeeded poems in ancient and modern } spoke some of his own language. 
Greek. The attention of all present was directed to 
Two young Indians, of Pegee, held a dia-) a Moor from Schao, who addressed the ses- 


\ 


logue in their mother tongue. \ sion in Ambaric, the national idiom of the 


Mr. Mac Auliffe, a student from Madras, / Abyssinians. He was followed by an Egyp- 
tian, who recited some capital poetry, and by 


recited some Tamulien verses. 


He was followed by a Chaldean, from Diar- a second Abyssinian, whose complexion was 
bekir, who spoke in the language of Kurdis- | perfectly black, and who delivered a discourse 


tan. ) in Ethiopian. 

To him succeeded a Georgian, who enter-{ But the most general interest was excited 
tained the meeting with a discourse in his by three Chinese, who came forward, and, 
native language. ( after making a very low bow to the audience, 

An Ancyrane next recited some Italian ) recited a Chinese eclogue. They then gave a 
verse, and was loudly applauded by the Ital-? national song of their native province of 
ians present. ‘ Schans. They received repeated shouts, of 

The languages which were next heard were / bravos from the entire assembly. A fourth 
the Celtic, represented by a native of Nova‘ Chinese, from Canton, followed in a harmo- 
Scotia; the Irish, the Scotch, the Illyrian, the ) nious chaunt in the dialect of his native pro- 
Bulgarian, and the Polish. ‘ vince, and was equally well received. 

After the Polish orator had retired, a Ger. § A young Albanian, a Constantinopolitan, 
man, from Paderborn, presented himself with and a Birman terminated the meeting by an 
a Latin epigram. It was not without 

A student from Aleppo entertained the as- the most lively emotion that all the spectators 
semblage with a short poem in his mother ) quitted the universal seminary. 
tongue, the Arabic. He was loudly applaud- ) On the following day the same solemnity 
ed on account of the harmony of the sounds.) was renewed; the Archbishop of Salzburg, 

He was followed by M. Albert Nicola, of ) together with many of the foreign ambassa- 
Coblentz, who recited an interesting poem on } dors, and a great number of the savans, were 
the birth of our Redeemer. The Prussian ) present. 
prince and the other Germans present loudly | New Cardinals.—His Holiness'Pope Grego- 
applauded him at the conclusion. ry XVI. held a secret consistory on the 24th 

A student from Dublin next repeated some ( of January, in the apostolic palace of the Vat- 
English verses, but without meeting with a) ican, when, after a brief address, he pro- 
similar triumph. claimed the following cardinals of the holy 

After he had retired, a Dutchman spoke in ) Roman Church :— 
his mother tongue. He was followed by a)  Ofthe order of deacons. 
student from Goa, whose dark complexion ) vier Prince Massimi, prefect of the sacred 
showed him to be of Indian extraction, and ) apostolic palace, and majordomo to his holi- 
who delivered a discourse in the Concannian | ness; born in Rome on the 6th of February, 
tongue, or the language spoken by the Hin- ) 1806; created and reserved in petio in the 
doos in the environs of Goa. secret consistory of the 13th of February, 

Juan Scandella, of Gibraltar, read a Span- ) 1838. 
ish madrigal. Of the order of priests. Mgr. Charles Acton, 

The Portuguese language was the next) auditor general of the apostolic chambers; 
spoken. ? born in Naples on the 6th of March, 1803; 

M. Pierre Manie, of French Switzerland, ‘ created and reserved in petto in the secret con- 


read a poem in French, which was favorably ) sistory of the 18th of February, 1839. 
Mgr. Louis Vannicelli Casoni, governor of 


) Italian ringraziamento. 


Mgr. Francis Xa- 


Pee 


~~ 


received. ( 
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Rome, vice chamberlain and director general any religion which, by the exhibition of its 
of the police ; born at Amelia on the 6th of ( contradictions, does not propagate in its own 
April, 1801 ; created and reserved in petto in \ way the Catholic faith. Thus has the aspect 
the secret consistory of the 23d of December, / of the confusion which reigns in the Helvetic 
1839. { Confederation not a little contributed to devel- 
STaTE oF CaATHOLICITY ABROAD. The ope in Geneva, the very centre of error, a truly 
latest intelligence connected with religion ( Catholic party, which is seeking to manifest 
which has been received from China informs \ itself in the elections for the new constitution. 
us that Mgr. Ignace Delgado, vicar apostolic, (Let us hope that it will have, at least, some 
together with his coadjutor and twenty other | weight in the balance. 
Christians, have received the crown of mar- } «*On the other side in Holland, which sends 
tyrdom in that country. ‘us most valuable statistics, the ancient Catho- 
Mer. Maximus Mazlum, ‘Patriarch of the ) ( lic Society now shows itself with increased 
Greek Catholics of Antioch, Alexandria, and ( power in a country buried for so long a time 
Jerusalem, lately published an encyclical ad- ‘beneath the waters of the Reformation, and 
dress, from Constantinople, to all the arch- ( out of 2,600,000 inhabitants that it contains, 
bishops and bishops within his jurisdiction, on there are found to be at present no less than 
the occasion of the troubles which afflicted the ( 1,100,000 Catholics, while the remainder are 
Christians of Lebanon. He has ordained— divided into no less than three hundred distinct 
«That during ten years the Holy Sacrifice of sects. This tendency in the Netherlands to- 
the Mass shall be offered in all the parochial wards a unity in religion will probably be pro- 
churches, together with the office for the dead, ductive of important consequences in the po- 
for all the Catholic Christians who have per- ( litical government of the country.” 
ished in the unjust war excited by the Druses;) The following is an extract of a letter from 
and this to be done as well for the eternal re- Switzerland : 
pose of their souls as to honor their memory, § * You are already aware of the movement 
which shall never be extinguished, for the me- which has taken place in Geneva, in the very 
mory of the just shall be blessed, and his name bosom of radicalism,; but perhaps you do not 
shall live eternally, because the death of His ) know that it has had for a cause, or for a pre- 
saints is precious before the Lord.” ( text, the affair of the convents of Argau; and 
LT’ Union Cathlioque, a religious journal lately yet so it is. 
established in Paris, makes the following re-( «There were in Argau four convents of men 
marks in reference to the above events:— ‘and four of nuns. The Argovians consented 
«“ While the Church bears witness with joy ( to re-establish three of the latter convents, but 
to this effusion of the blood of her children, ‘ not the others, and the government of Geneva 
her missionaries are spreading themselves over ( acceded to the destruction of all the convents 
the whole surface of the globe, and gaining for \ of the men, but required the four female con- 
her new disciples and followers. The Right } vents to be restored. 
Rev. Dr. Poiding, Bishop of Sydney, in New ¢ «In the meantime, the Radicals of Geneva 
Holland, already numbers, amidst the 200,000 , declared themselves satisfied with the conces- 
inhabitants contained in the colonies over | sions made by the Argovians, and taking ad- 
which he presides, more than 80,000 Catho- ‘ ) vantage of the prejudices of the Protestants 
lics, a great number of whom are convicts, ( against the convents, they declaimed with vio- 
whom he has been happy enough to rescue lence against a government which was the 
from heresy, and from their sinful courses of ( protector of nuns, and combining easily this 
life. ‘ grievance with others, which they had till then 
“In Africa, the Right Rev. Dr. Griffith, the ( worked upon without success, they succeeded 
Catholic Bishop of the Cape of Good Hope, ‘in making a sufficient number of the Protest- 
has already extended his apostolic visits even ant population join them in organising the 
amongst the Caffrees and the Hottentots. commotion, from which the revolution has 
«And there is not, even to Protestantism, ) proceeded.”— Catholic Register. 
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) In announcing this retreat, we cannot for- 


ArcupiocEss oF BALTIMoRE. The month ( bear congratulating such of our brethren gen- 
of March has been eminently fruitful in good erally as feel pleasurable interest in watching 
for the Catholics of Baltimore, and will long (the growth of Catholic piety, but more espe- 
be reverted to by thousands as a memorable cially do we offer our sincerest congratulations 
epoch in their lives. How many souls have (to the Catholics of Baltimore, who had the 
been rescued from the jaws of the infernal happiness of witnessing with their own eyes 


lion! How many Christians have been ani- 
mated to tread with fervor the ways of piety! 
How many families have been dignified and 
rendered happy by a more universal and more 
zealous attention to the duties of religion! 

We have already alluded to the beneficial 
results of the spiritual retreat at St. Vincent 
of Paul’s. On the Ist of March, in the even- 
ing, a retreat was opened at St. Patrick’s, 
Fell’s Point, by the Most Rev. Archbishop, 
and continued until the 6th. We have re- 
ceived no detailed information respecting it; 
but we understand that it was well attended 
and did much for the honor of religion in that 
section of the city. On the 6th, a course of 
spiritual exercises was commenced in St. Jo- 
seph’s church, under the direction of its zeal- 
ous pastor, the Rev. Dr. Damphoux, who 
during the whole week instructed and edified 
the members of his congregation, and a con- 
siderable number from other parts of the city. 
His exhortations early in the morning were 
addressed chiefly to the pious, who during the 
retreat endeavored to become more pious still. 
In the forenoon he spoke with his usual pre- 
cision on the dispositions required for the 
worthy reception of the sacraments. In the 
afternoon his instructions regarded the general 
features of a Christian life, and inthe evening 
he dwelt upon the great truths of our holy re- 
ligion. Conversion, penance, death, sin, and 
the rewards offered to perseverance were the 
principal subjects which he proposed to the 
meditation of his hearers, and it is unneces- 
sary to add that his appeals to the audience 
were characterized by that energetic manner 
for which he is distinguished. 

A spiritual retreat was opened in the Cathe- 
dral on the 13th of March, Passion Sunday. 
The Most Rev. Dr. Eccleston officiated ponti- 
fically, and the Rev. Mr. Ryder, president of 
Georgetown College, who had kindly consent- 
ed to conduct the retreat, preached at the High 
Mass and again in the evening. 


this splendid triumph of grace, and of partici- 
pating in its invaluable fruits. 

Mr. Ryder delivered three instructions daily 
during the week, and the Rev. Mr. Donelan, 
of Washington, whose services had also been 
secured, preached once nearly every day, and 
sometimes twice. 

Considering the rare ability with which those 
gentlemen acquitted themselves of their re- 
spective duties, there is little cause to be sur- 
prised at the otherwise wonderful effects pro- 
duced in hearts evidently deeply touched with 
light and grace from above. The preaching 
of the former of those gentlemen is character- 
ised by a most winning simplicity, equally 
pleasing to the humblest and to the most ex- 
alted and highly cultivated intellect—a pre- 
cision, perspicuity, and felicity of expression, 
which render it impossible for his auditors not 
to seize at once, without any thing of painful 
effort, the thought which he wishes to develope 
—a fervency and unction which make it appa- 
rent, that, in his case at least, “out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
and that the only aspiration of his heart, of 
which his tongue is the faithful interpreter, is 
for the sanctification of his hearers. Such is 
the impression made upon his auditory by the 
whole manner of this truly eloquent and gifted 
divine, and indeed by his very appearance in 
the pulpit, and with this impression upon the 
mind, it is not difficult to conceive that his 
anditors should forthwith have given him their 
whole confidence, listened to his voice with 
docility and gratitude, treasured up his words, 
and resolved upon reducing to practice the 
lessons of wisdom and sublime morality, which 
the church inculcated through the agency of 
her worthy minister. 

Another of the innumerable excellencies 
observable in the manner of the Rev. gentle- 
man attracted our particular attention. By 
means of remarkably lucid explanation, fol- 
lowed by strains of the most cogentreasoning, 
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he first convinces the understanding, and then has split. Like St. Paul, he thought nothing 
appeals with unerring effect to the best feel- beneath him where the good of those for whom 
ings of the heart. The moral edifice thus he felt a tender solicitude in Christ Jesus, was 
erected is not likely to share the very common ) at stake. He therefore, occasionally descended 
fate of being carried away by the first gust of / to the minutest particulars ; he took familiar 
passion—a fate inevitable in all cases where | examples from actual and every day life ; and 
the superstructure is raised without a ae |e remarks, in these instances, were in the 

highest degree interesting to his hearers. But 





foundation. In reference to the exhortations 
of Dr. Ryder, we may safely say, in the lan- ) want of space forbids further comment. 

guage of the Saviour to his disciples, “« You{ At many of the exercises, the pews, aisles, 
shall go, and — bring forth fruit, and your ) and galleries of the Cathedral were thronged 
to overflowing from the beginning to the close 





Srutt shall remain.’ 
The appeals of his reverend assistant were ) of the week. A more edifying spectacle than 


also, in the highest degree effective. He elu- was presented by the whole scene, it would 
cidated at considerable length the nature of the be impossible to imagine. So far as external 
sacrament of penance, and expatiated in glow- ! deportment and propriety of demeanor during 
ing terms upon the effects produced by the ( the exercises are concerned, it would have 
proper or improper reception of that sacrament. been difficult to distinguish between the most 
To our own certain knowledge, his explana- fervent Catholic and his Protestant neighbor. 
tions had the very desirable effect of removing ) A feeling of reverence approaching to awe 
mountains of prejudice from the minds of / seemed to have taken possession of all, with- 
many of our dissenting brethren, who had for- | out distinction. The thought of the world 
merly looked with suspicious eye upon the ) with its ten thousand cares was lost to sight 
sacred tribunal, so much maligned, because so {or driven far into’ the back ground: God 
little is understood of its real nature and ten- | alone and the affair of salvation, “the one 
dency. Like the centurion, and many others ( thing necessary,”’ riveted universal attention. 
who had been grossly duped and imposed cog Seven confessors were at first employed, 
by the artful calumnies and misrepresentations ( but these being very soon found insufficient, 
which the Jews had employed against our Di- } the number was increased to twelve; and 
vine Saviour, but who were undeceived by )even then the concourse that literally be- 
the terrific and convincing testimony which all | sieged each confessional appeared undiminished 
nature bore to his divinity at the moment of) or rather increased. During these days of 
his crucifixion, many of our separated breth- ( salvation the sacred tribunal was approached 
ren returned from the instructions of that in- by six or seven hundred, who had been es- 
defatigable and zealous clergyman, striking ( tranged for a number of years from the prac- 
their breasts, and, in relation to the sxcrameih tice of their religious duties. The number of 
of penance, saying within themselves, ‘In- / communicants was about twenty-two hundred. 
deed, this isan institution of God ;” or,in words | On Palm Sunday, the last day of the retreat, 
similar to those used by Jacob when awaking ) the ceremony of the procession prescribed for 
from a deep sleep, “Indeed the Lord is here ( that day, took place for the first time at the 
and we knew it not. This is no other but the ) Cathedral. The Most Rev. Archbishop again 
work of God and the gate of heaven.” officiated at the High Mass, the Rev. Mr. 
But not only by our brethren of other.com- ) Ryder preached, and then the papal benedic- 
munions were his instructions appreciated. pean was given. He briefly reminded his 
Upon many a bruised and afflicted heart, that | auditors of the momentous nevture of the oc- 
beat within the bosoms of the Catholic 7 cupation in which they had been engaged 








~~ 


of his audience, did he pour the grateful balm {during the week; and earnestly exhorted 
of consolation. He shewed and proved to them ) them to perfect that which, by the divine 
that many of their fears were groundless scru- ( blessing, had been so happily begun. He 
ples, at the same time pointing out those hid- ) made a pathetic and beautiful appeal to his 
den rocks upon which many a spiritual bark ( Protestant brethren—he spoke of Catholicity 
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under the allegory of an injured, minrepae- proaching festivity, and have engaged William 
sented, and calumniated man: would they? Geo. Read, Esq. of Baltimore, to deliver an 
condemn him upon no other testimony than ) oration on the occasion. A better selection 
that of his sworn enemies? He prayed a) could not have been made, and we feel confi- 
blessing on all his hearers—upon Catholics, ' dent that our gifted friend will hold up the 
that they might “ walk worthy of their voca- ) glory of old Maryland, in all its matchless 
tion ;” upon others who were not yet of the ( splendor, to the admiration of the immense 
true fold, that they might become of that fold, 
and hear the voice of the true pastor. The 
Rev. Mr. Donelan delivered an affectionate 


concourse that will be assembled before him. 
Baltimore too will have the honor of furnish- 
ing an appropriate banner for the ceremony. 
The ladies, particularly those of the Cathedral 


) 
valedictory in the evening. The Te eed 

was chanted by the choir, and the whole was congregation, have undertaken to provide it, 
? 


closed by the benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. 

The good effected by the divine mercy in 
behalf of both Protestants and Catholics, 
through the instrumentality of this retreat, is 
incalculable. Amongst the former some re- 
markable conversions to our holy faith took 


as the tribute of their patriotism at the shrine 
of civil and religious freedom. 

Diocess oF Natcuez.—The corner-stone 
of the Cathedral about to be erected in Natchez, 
on the corner of Main and Union streets, was 
laid on the 24th of February, the feast of St. 
Mathias. The imposing ceremony was per- 
formed by the Right Rev. Dr. Chanche, assist- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Francois and the Rev. Mr. 
Desgaultiere, accompanied by the mayor and 
select men of the city, several gentlemen of 
distinction, and in the presence of a large con- 
course of citizens. 


place before the expiration of the week; 
many others applied for information, and are 
now under course of instruction. But this is 
only the commencement; the seed has been 
sown; in many instances it has fallen upon 
good soil, and we rely without fear of disap- 
pointment upon an abundant spiritual harvest.) The Bishop delivered an impressive address, 

Catholic fervor and piety throughout the ? alluding in an appropriate manner, to the time 
congregation seem to have received a new‘ which had elapsed since the burning of the 
impulse — the whole face of things seems ) Catholic Church in this city, to the present 
changed: ‘Thou shalt send forth thy spirit, | day, on which they were cheered with the 
and they shall be created; and thou shalt re- prospect of soon seeing another erected. He 
new the face of the earth.” How gloriously ( compared his little flock to the people of Is- 
does not the present state of things contrast ) rael, returning from captivity, and zealously 
with that which existed some few weeks | undertaking to rebuild the temple of God, in 
ago, when so many were estranged from the ) the city of Jerusalem. He spoke of the cere- 
house of God — some tepid, some fervent; ) monies, which he was about to perform, which 
some observant of their religious obligations, ) were new to all, and to many might appear 
and others almost forgetful of the very exist-) strange. But he reminded them that they were 
ence of such duties. It was then as difficult) the same ceremonies which were performed by 
to avoid as it is now difficult to find, a merely ) an Augustin in England, and a Patrick in 
nominal Catholic. ‘Confirm, O God, what) Ireland: the same ceremonies with which 
thou hast wrought in us.” were laid the corner stones of the lofty cathe- 

Intended celebration. It has already been(drals of York and Westminster—the same 
announced in several of the public prints, that | ceremonies with which the cross was planted 
the landing of the Pilgrims of Maryland would ( by our forefathers on the proud bluff of our own 
be commemorated on the 10th of May next,) Natchez. He said this not in a spirit of con- 
on the site of the ancient town of St. Mary’s troversy, but flattered by the reception he had 
where the settlement was first planted. The) met from persons of all denominations since 
Philodemic Society of Georgetown college, / his arrival in Natchez, and anxious to retain 
with whom the proposed celebration originated, | their esteem as well as their good feeling, he 
are making active preparations for the ap- ) would thus speak of ceremonies which per- 
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haps otherwise would not be appreciated. In- 
deed, whew he saw the brilliant assembly wilh 
which he was surrounded, composed of per- 
sons of every denomination, who came to en- 


courage the undertaking by their presence, his 


heart prompted him to exclaim, oh! it is good 5 
for children of one family to dwel) together in / 


unity, and why should it not be so, he said. 


same Father who is in Heaven? The heirs; 


therefore of God, and the co-heirs of Jesus \ 


Christ? Are not our breasts animated with 


the same joyous hope of meeting in the king- ‘ 
dom of our heavenly father? Must our sojourn 


in this vale of tears be embittered by strife ( 
and bad feeling? He then eulogised the virtue 
of fraternal love, which Christ called his own 
commandment, and engaged all to the diligent 
practice of it, and to banish from their society 
the demon of discord. After speaking of the 
purposes of the church in which their immor- 
tal souls were to commune with their Almighty 
Creator—in which they were to come to ask 
his‘ blessing, and avert his indignation—in 
which they were to pray for the favors of Hea- 
ven, for themselves, for their families, for their 
city, and for the whele country, he concluded 
by a prayer for the speedy completion of the 
edifice, and that all who were present, after 
living in this world, consoling one another 
in fraternal love, might meet and live forever 
in the bosom of the God of charity. 

In the corner stone were placed the papers of 
the day, some coin, and the following inscrip- 
tion on parchment. 

Die vigesima quarta Februarii, 
Anno millesimo octingentesimo quadragesimo 
secunao: 

Grecorio XVI. Papa nostro doctissimo ac 
piissimo Ecclesiam Dei regente : 
JOANNE W. Ty er, Provinciarum Americe 
septentrionalis Fe:deratarum Preside : 

Et TrrgHmam M. Tucker, Provincia Mis- 
sissippiensis Gubernatore : 

Hunc Lapidem primarium Ecclesie Cathe- 
dralis Natchetensis, 

Deo dicate sub intercessione Cordis Transfixi 
Beatz et Immaculate Marie, 
semper Virginis, 


3 
5 
} 


Posuit, JoANNES JosEPH, primus ejusdem 
Peclocio Enieronne + 
Assistentibus Presbyteris Joanne G. Fran- 
cors et Arsino P. P. DesGAuLTIERE;: 
Necnon et magna frequentia plebis. 


The Church will be 130 feet long, and 60 
broad ; of gothic architecture. The spire will 


‘rise in front of the church, to the height of 
Are we not Christians? men, therefore re- ) 
' ; ) more than 160 feet. 
deemed by the same blood which was spilt on | 


Cal y for us all? Are we not children of the ) ; 
 peretng . : Yn ) ed to learn that a Diocesan Synod will be held 


Diocess or Puttapecenta. We are pleas- 


in the Cathedral Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, of this city, on Trinity Sunday of this 
year. Itisto be preceded by a spiritual re- 


reat of the clergy, to commence at 6 o’clock, 


P. M. of the preceding Tuesday (17th May). 
It is expected that Very Rev. Jonn Tron, 
Superior of the Congregation of Missionary 
Priests, will preside at the retreat.— Catholic 
Herald. 

Rr. Rev. Dr. Encianp. We rejoice to 
learn from the Catholic Miscellany of the 26th 
March, that hopes are still entertained by the 
physicians of Bishop England, that his disease 
will yield to medical treatment. May he long 
be spared to preside over the diocess that has 
been blessed with his important services ! 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A translation ef Jacob’s Greek Reader, with 
copious notes, critical and explanatory, &c. 
By Patrick Casserly : New York. . 


Mr. Casserly has evinced much classical 
knowledge in the translation which he has 
given to the public. The critical notes and 
other various illustrations which he has intro- 
duced into it, are calculated not only to pro- 
mote its usefulness, but to smiooth the rugged 
and ungrateful path of the student by render- 
ing, his task interesting and attractive. We 
should be opposed in general to the use of 
translations in the study of the classics; but 
as works of reference, and particularly for the 
private student, they may be very profitably 
consulted. ' 

The Patapsco and other poems, by Charles 
Soran. Sec. edit. Balt., Fielding Lucas, Jr. 

We are indebted to the kindness of the au- 
thor himself for a copy of these poems, a 
glance at which has afforded us much pleas- 
ure. Apart from personal considerations, we 
cordially commend them to the attention of 
those who are fond “of roaming occasionally 
among the flowers of Parnassus. The present 
edition has been enlarged, and is ae to 
the public in a neat form and handsome style. 





